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Last month it was announced that The 
Liguorian is forced to raise its subscription 
price to $2.00 a year. Its production costs 
have increased more than 35 per cent, though 
never, in the whole time it sold for $1.00 a 
year, even when the price of paper and the 
cost of printing were at their lowest, did it 
have a 35 per cent margin, nor half that 
margin, of surplus from subscription fees that 
could be put back into the magazine in the 
form of improvements. It has never accepted 
any paid advertising as a source of side in- 
come. Moreover there is a grim possibility 
that Congress will increase the 2nd class post- 
age rates (red ink has been found even in 
the government postal ledgers), and there 
has been talk of a terrific rate that will take 
20 per cent more of the $1.00 a year sub- 
scription rate than in the past merely to 
mail The Liguorian to its subscribers. Many 
readers have written to us suggesting and 
urging an increase in price, even before the 
necessity stared us in the face. We parried 
the suggestions as long as it was possible; we 
hope that the majority will accept the change 
now as both necessary and reasonable. 

While this may appear to be an inflation- 
ary measure such as The Liguorian has con- 
sistently decried and condemned, it is not 
really so. Inflation is based on padded pro- 
fits; The Liguorian has never profited anybody 
in a monetary way (except the craftsmen who 
get a living wage from printing and pressing 
it), and therefore the increased price cannot 
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bring an increase of profit over and above 
necessary wages to anybody. Its new price 
is both a defense against bankruptcy and a 
pledge of enlargement and improvement to the 
full extent that any surplus income will allow. 
War-time restrictions made it necessary to use 
a great deal of small type in The Liguorian, 
which has detracted from easy readability; as 
paper becomes more plentiful we hope to be 
able to eliminate much of the very small type 
by an increase in the number of pages. New 
features are being contemplated and prepared, 
and lay-out and art work will be improved. 


It is possible to invite, as we do this month, 
all old readers to extend their subscriptions 
to any length under the old price because we 
shall look upon their so doing as a vote of 
confidence and shall be able to use the ad- 
vanced subscription money against the losses 
of recent months and as an investment in 
improvements such as will interest new read- 
ers at any price. The Liguorian is one of the 
few magazines published as a total effort to 
make good reading worth its cost to readers, 
without appeals to their charity, or side in- 
come from advertising, or any other form of 
subsidy, and without any effort to promote 
any other cause than that of stimulating 
straight thinking and providing reader enter- 
tainment. The privilege of extending sub- 
scriptions for $1.00 a year for any number of 
years or for any number of friends will end on 
May 31. 
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Collapsing Homes 


Rather grim facts, revealing the sources of corruption that enter 
and ultimately destroy many homes. 


D. F. Miller 


ONE of the facts that can easily be 
learned from a study of history, both 
that of the distant past and of recent 
years, is that a period of war is always 
a test of the genuineness of the Chris- 
tian character of those whom it touches, 
and that the test is especially severe in 
regard to their loyalty to the principles 
on which the family has been estab- 
lished by God. 


Americans have but recently passed 
through a terrible war. In some way 
it touched them all, even though they 
did not suffer nearly as much as the 
people of other nations; and in so do- 
ing it has tried and tested the Christian 
and Catholic element among them, and 
has split and divided it into the counter- 
feit and the genuine, the false and the 
true, the nominal and the real. It has 
done so especially in the matter of their 
attitude toward sex and their respect for 
the foundations of the home. 

That many of these American Catho- 
lics (we are not speaking about pagans, 
agnostics, unbelievers) have succumbed 
to the temptations, opportunities and 
incentives to the kind of sins that ruin 
homes cannot be doubted by anyone 
who has anything to do with solving 


the problems that people bring on 
themselves. Indulgence in impurity 
and sensuality among young people 
increased woefully during the war 
and has not subsided greatly to 
this day: infidelities and adulteries 
among the married became notorious; 
and hundreds of homes have collapsed 
as a result of frequent divorces, wide- 
spread contraception, and general neg- 
lect of the duties of parents toward 
their children. So grievous and porten- 
tous is the situation that even civil 
authorities, many with no particular re- 
ligious interest, are alarmed; they know 
at least that a country is no stronger 
than its homes and that there is some- 
thing shockingly wrong with too many 
American homes today. Religious 
authorities, from the Pope down through 
the bishops, to the youngest priest 
working in the midst of souls, recognize 
in the situation the danger that a great 
part of a generation will be lost to God, 
to the good of society and to the happi- 
ness for which they were made. 

For these reasons it will perhaps be 
of value to outline the various points 
at which Christians, and specifically 
Catholics, contribute to the corruption 
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of their own homes. There is nothing 
new in these points; the only thing that 
is new is the fact that so many Catholics 
have abandoned them, often to both 
their temporal and eternal sorrow. 
Neither is there anything controversial 
about these points; anyone who wants 
to argue about them or against them 
will thereby signify that he has aban- 
doned true Christianity and that he is 
therefore not one for whom this article 
is intended. 

There are three sources of man-made 
corruption for Christian homes. They 
are: 1) misuse of the period of prepara- 
tion for marriage; 2) disobedience to 
God in the manner of entering the state 
of marriage; 3) failure to observe the 
strict laws that God made to govern 
those who are living in marriage. 


1. Misuse of Preparation. 

First of all, the corruption of many 
homes may be traced to the haste, the 
lack of prudence, the inconsiderate folly 
with which many young people enter 
into the state of marriage. It is a 
strange phenomenon of war, for which 
social scientists may have explanations 
but which Christians call temptation, 
that many young people become obses- 
sed with the idea that they must get 
married quickly, at once, in a hurry, 
often without any recourse to the 
normal rules of prudence that should 
govern human affairs. The temptation 
came to many Catholics, and many 
brushed aside the incessant reminders 
and warnings of their religion to the 
effect that marriage is for life, marriage 
is a final and irrevocable step, marriage 
requires qualities and principles in those 
who enter it that can be ascertained 
only by a decent period of preparation, 
mutual study, and disciplined training; 
and they leaped into it with eyes all 
but closed. 

The results are pitiful and should be 
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a lesson to every young person even 
remotely contemplating marriage. 
Hundreds of these quick, hurried, incon- 
siderate Catholic marriages have already 
collapsed and are collapsing every day. 
The young soldier comes to the priest 
with this sort of tale: “I married a girl 
in California or New York or Missis- 
sippi or England. I lived with her only 
a few weeks or a few days, and then I 
went to the front. When I returned, she 
didn’t want me, or she had found some- 
body else, or she had disappeared and 
could not be traced. What am I to do?” 
Or the young woman who flung herself 
at a uniform and married after a few 
weeks’ acquaintance comes with the 
story: “My husband came back to tell 
me he was calling off our marriage, or 
that he wanted somebody else. Or he 
came back and we find now that we are 
absolutely unsuited to one another. We 
want an annulment—we cannot possibly 
go on this way.” 

So it goes—over and over again, with 
only minor variations on the common 
theme. It is too late for most of them 
to do anything but settle down, if they 
have faith enough not to give up their 
religion and God, to lonely single life, 
and to trying to make it fruitful and 
worthwhile in some activity other than 
founding a home. But those not yet 
married can take warning: that not any 
old marriage can be the foundation of 
a home; that it is far better not to 
marry at all than to contract impru- 
dently for both temporal and eternal 
unhappiness; that marriage requires in- 
telligent preparation, thought, training 
and prayer. 

Secondly, many a home is wrecked 
before marriage by reason of the sinful 
and impure practices that are indulged 
in during the period of its preparation. 
That this sort of thing is common is 
evident from the recorded increase, in 
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every large city in the land, of illegit- 
imately born babies. Such records are 
always indications of how widespread 
impurity is among others, who possess 
the dubious knowledge of how to avoid 
public consequences of their sins. 

All such practices of sensuality among 
dating and engaged couples are direct 
attacks on the homes they may hope to 
found some day. Sometimes they pre- 
vent couples from ever getting married 
and founding a home; they are content 
to steal the pleasures of marriage and 
to cling to their freedom at the same 
time. But even when such couples 
finally do get married, they have handi- 
capped and lessened their hopes of hap- 
piness and success in a terrible way. 
Even non-religious authorities who have 
had clinical experience with the prob- 
lems of the married have often stated 
that it is a difficult thing for a couple 
to be truly happy in marriage if they 
have indulged themselves sensually be- 
fore it. That is no strange thing to the 
Catholic mind. The Catholic knows 
that nothing sound or joyous or success- 
ful can be founded on sin; that sin is 
a personal offense against God, an at- 
tempt at violence to the person of 
Christ, and that all the true happiness 
of marriage depends on the same God 
and the same Christ who has been so 
grossly and frequently offended. 


Nevertheless they offer their lame 
excuses for sin. “We have to wait so 
long to get married; we cannot find a 
place to live; we haven’t enough money 
to get married on right away. And our 
only and natural outlet for affection in 
the meantime is sin.” They have blind- 
ed themselves to the fact that such sins 
nullify every prayer they ever say that 
God will help them to get married soon; 
that they are cheating and stealing 
from God, thus making a mockery out 
of the wedding ceremony when they will 


piously pretend to be asking God to 
grant them the rights and privileges 
of marriage though they have been 
secretly arrogating those rights long be- 
fore; that they are laying down a pat- 
tern of conduct that can easily become 
the incentive to adultery later on. 

2. Disobedience in Entering Marriage. 

The second great source of corruption 
for many homes is the callous indiffer- 
ence that many Catholics show to the 
laws of God governing their entrance 
into the married state. Every Catholic 
has learned from childhood that a Cath- 
olic can be validly and truly married 
only before an authorized priest and two 
witnesses. He knows why this is so. 
It is because Christ made marriage, 
for those who bear the indelible mark 
of baptism and who are united to His 
Mystical Body, a Sacrament, a holy, 
spiritual and supernatural thing, and 
that through His Church He has com- 
manded that ordinarily it must begin 
at the altar, or at least before an or- 
dained priest who will be an official wit- 
ness of the new graces they will re- 
ceive for their married lives. 

Yet how many Catholic young people, 
almost in a spirit of jesting with God, 
go off to a judge or justice or even a 
non-Catholic minister and go through 
what is for them only a mock and 
sacrilegious wedding ceremony. This is 
insulting to Christ; it places them in a 
state of public sin; and it not only de- 
prives them of God’s help but incurs 
His anger and condemnation upon their 
home. Sometimes they say to them- 
selves: “O we'll have it fixed up and 
‘blessed’ (there is no blessing for a 
sacrilege) later on.” They forget that 
even though they do validate their mar- 
riage before a priest and sincerely re- 
pent and start all over, the sin against 
marriage with which they began their 
association with one another may cast a 
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long shadow down over their married 
years. 


3. Failure to Obey God in Marriage. 


The third great source of corruption 
in Christian homes is the casting aside 
of the strict laws God made to govern 
those who are living in the married 
state. The Catholic knows what those 
laws are and that his salvation depends 
on them. What the pagan thinks of 
them doesn’t matter. What the movie 
stars and the agnostic wealthy and the 
renegade Christians do, does not enter. 
into the question. It is understandable 
that they who have nothing but their 
pleasures to live for—no God, no Christ, 
no hope, no heaven,—will accept no 
laws in their use of sex and their atti- 
tude toward marriage. 

But the tragic thing is that so many 
among Catholics, to whom the world 
owes everything good and noble and 
joyous and attractive that it associates 
with home, should contribute by their 
lives to the complete demolishment of 
the home, while at the same time they 
forfeit their own souls. Yet so they fre- 
quently do. 

It is done by their infidelities. It is 
done by the Catholic man who uses his 
work, his office, his business associa- 
tions as opportunities for adultery. It 
is done by Catholic wives who use the 
leisure time that money and science 
have bequeathed them as a sort of 
rendezvous for illicit carryings on. They 
know that adultery is a complex sin 
that reaches into their souls and cheap- 
ens and vulgarizes and defiles every 
noble instinct and disposition; that it 
reaches into the lives of others and spells 
tragedy and ruin for all whom it in- 
volves; that it reaches up to God with 
a fourfold demand for their condemna- 
tion, by its infidelity to a vow they once 
made for life, by its violation of chastity 
made more vicious by reason of the 
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privileges bestowed on a married person, 
by its fearful scandal because it always 
involves others in sin, and by its rank 
injustice through disregard of solemn 
obligations to a partner and to children. 
Yet it happens, and it brings about the 
collapse of far too many Christian 
homes. 

It is even done, in this terrible after- 
math of a terrible war, by deliberate 
divorce and attempted remarriage 
among Catholics. This is usually the 
final result of adultery. Adultery blinds 
the eyes and paralyzes the soul and 
ruins all appreciation of what is decent 
and good. It is usually after infidelity 
has done its work that the Catholic 
husband or wife pules like a baby over 
his (or her) sad lot and gives voice to 
the cry: “I can’t stand my lawful part- 
ner any more. I must have my free- 
dom. I must possess my new love, 
openly, publicly, albeit in sin.” 

And the one thing about it all that 
sends shudders down the spine of the 
Christian onlooker is the terrible final- 
ity of such a step. It means that a 
Catholic is saying to the partner in sin: 
“T shall prefer your embrace to the em- 
brace of God. I shall even vow to live 
sinfully with you to the instant of my 
death. I shall cling to your evil love 
down through all my remaining years, 
even though it means we shall both 
be buried in hell.” And the same em- 
brace of sin and death and hell is 
offered to all whose lives are smashed 
by the divorce and remarriage. Of 
their lawful and abandoned partners 
such Catholics say: “Let them find 
their own comfort; let them sin like us; 
let them forfeit their own souls.” Of 
their abandoned children they say: 
“Let them grow up like weeds; let them 
be trained for the alleys and the dives 
and the tortuous ways of evil; let them 
too be lost.” 
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It is done, too, this corrupting of 
Catholic homes, by the frequently 
adopted practices of contraception. 
There is no place for argument in this 
regard. Every Catholic married person 
knows that deliberate contraception is 
always a serious sin. Yet how many 
love it and cling to it and build the 
practice into the very walls of their 
home and all their plans for the future. 
What sin is, they know: the only thing 
to be avoided in life; the one thing to 
which even death should be preferred; 
the reason for the death of Christ and 
the founding of a Church and the in- 
stitution of Sacraments, and the whole 
basis for a person’s choice between 
heaven and hell. Yet how many find 
other things more important—important 
enough to be bought with years of regu- 
lar, planned, ‘“‘don’t-dare-deny-me” sins: 
their health, their money, their reputa- 
tion among pagans, their comfort, their 
freedom, their amusements and pleas- 
ures. They are corrupting homes; re- 
moving from them the whole reason for 
their being established; making of mar- 
riage a pleasant alliance between a man 
and a woman that has no responsibility 
worthy of the dignity and power and 
graces that God Himself attached to the 
institution that makes a home. What 
shall they say when they stand before 
God and the book is opened that reveals 
on almost every page that they loved a 
sin for which Christ died enough to put 
Him to death with their own hands 
again? 


It is done, too, by the rejection on the 
part of many Catholic parents, of the 
duties that they assume when they do 
bring children into the world. It is done 
by the fallacy that there are schools and 
public agencies to teach and train their 
children in character and self-discipline 


and that they themselves need not worry 
about such things at all. It is done 
by the bad example, and the neglect of 
discipline, and the failure to teach, out 
of a heart filled with love and self- 
sacrifice, the growing son or daughter 
all those things that only a mother and 
father can make lessons for life—lessons 
that will never be forgotten or ineffec- 
tive in the life of one who has received 
them. It is done by mothers who work 
without having to work, rather than 
care for their children, by mothers and 
fathers who are too busy with social 
life and travel and vacations and amuse- 
ments to guide the development of their 
children; by mothers and fathers, in 
short, who demand respect and obedi- 
ence from their children, but who give 
them no real parental attention and 
love. 


These are the sources of corruption 
in the modern Catholic home. Someone 
may say that it is futile to write about 
them, because not one of the evils men- 
tioned above has ever been cured by 
mere words. But they can be cured, 
and they have been written down here 
that the only cure may be suggested, by 
love: by a glowing, burning, inflaming 
love of God. Every abuse of marriage 
is an abuse of love—of the love that 
human beings owe first to God, through 
which every other love becomes beauti- 
ful and joyous and strong and pure. 
Good Christians can pray that this love 
of God will overwhelm the hearts of 
those whose lives are tangled and twist- 
ed and turned topsy-turvy by their mis- 
use of human love; and that they them- 
selves will have so strong a love of God 
themselves, that the homes they them- 
selves found or share will be bathed 
and sanctified and made happy by that 
love. 
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Three Minute Instruction 





On Rejoicing 


St. Paul frequently repeated the command to the early Christians: 
“Rejoice; again I say, rejoice.’ His words were but an echo of the 
Savior’s words: “Rejoice and be glad.” Thus joy is an integral part 
of the Christian spirit, and it has three great foundations, as follows: 


1. Pleasure in the possession of good. This is the first definition St. Thomas 
gives of joy. All true Christians are conscious of the possession of good things 
that make them joyful. They have a nature made to the image and likeness of 
God, redeemed by His Precious Blood, sanctified by His grace, endowed with 
natural and supernatural faculties whose very exercise is satisfying and re- 
warding. Moreover the Christian accustoms himself to think of all the lesser 
gifts and blessings he has received: parents, home, friends, education, health, 
work, opportunities of recreation, etc., and each one adds to his joy. 


2. Pleasure in the understanding of sorrow. The true Christian is neither 
minded to forget his blessings in sorrows, nor left without the means of under- 
standing enough of their meaning to be patient and tranquil in the midst of 
them. He believes in God’s Providence, which permits no sorrow without a 
purpose and an all-wise plan. He believes in the grim reality of sin and knows 
that sorrow and suffering atone for it. He is certain that human beings were 
not made to attain perfect happiness in this world, and that sufferings per- 
mitted by God are necessary reminders of that truth. Thus he is never caught 
off guard by suffering, nor shocked by misfortune into black gloom and despair. 


3. Pleasure in anticipating perfect happiness. The true Christian, obeying the 
injunction of Christ, keeps his eyes and his heart fixed on the lasting joys of, 
heaven, and thereby both experiences the wonderful joy of anticipation and 
at the same time finds that the joy of earthly blessings is enhanced immeasur- 
ably. Experience proves that the joy of possessions in this life decreases in the 
exact measure in which they are made ends and not means; it increases in the 
measure in which one accepts them in passing, as means to a higher and 
greater happiness. The Christian never mistakes means for end, part for whole, 
or earth for heaven; that is why he can always be joyful. 


It is good for Christians to reflect now and then on whether they are 
fulfilling the command to rejoice, and whether they are utilizing the 
three sources of joy provided for them by God. 
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On the Habit of Not Smoking 


Everybody has seen, at some time or other, a tract on the evils of 
the habit of smoking. Here is one on both the evil and good of 


the habit of not smoking. 


E. F. Miller 


THERE are many organizations and 
arguments abroad against the habit of 
smoking. Whole religions have been 
founded on such arguments, and are 
flourishing today with many followers 
who see in the burning cigarette or pipe 
or cigar a reflection of the fires of hell. 
Whole states in the United States have 
been pressed into a series of legislative 
moves against tobacco, and have decreed 
heavy penalties for those who would 
dare soil their civic souls with so much 
as a drop of deadly nicotine. There was 
a time in Kansas when you could pur- 
chase a package of cigarettes only on 
the Black Market. The result was that 
not a single person in Kansas was 
found after death to have a liver turned 
completely black, which awful calamity 
was described in detail (or something 
like it) in all early textbooks on physi- 
ology as a warning to children to stay 
away from the vice of their fathers 
lest their livers suffer a like fate. 


While much has been written, said 
and done against the habit of smoking, 
nothing to our knowledge has been writ- 
ten, said or done against the habit of 
not smoking. If you think that it is 
rough to have your liver turn black all 
of a sudden, or even gradually over a 
period of years, you have no idea how 
rough it will be on you if all of a sud- 
den you decide to give up smoking, and 
remain true to your resolution. Much 
better to have a black liver and be done 
with it. We would describe in toned- 
down colors the pangs that are suffered 
by those who precipitously decide to 


smoke no more. 


But first it might be well to divide 
the breakers of the smoking habit into 
their proper categories. There is, first 
of all, the man who gives up cigarettes 
for imagined reasons. He is very often 
the nervous type of man—the one who 
does not smoke too much at any time, 
but who imagines dire things happening 
to his interior because of smoking. He 
paints a more ugly picture for himself 
of his insides than did the ancient 
physiologies for the children. He is 
short of breath; it is due to smoking. 
He has no appetite; it is due to smok- 
ing. He is losing his hair; it is due to 
smoking. He cannot sleep at night; it 
is due to smoking. Eventually he comes 
to the point where he just cannot go on 
smoking any longer. With a gesture 
of complete finality he puts away his 
pipes and throws away his cigarettes, 
and thenceforth smokes no more. This 
man does not find the deprivation of 
tobacco too hard. When the urge comes 
upon him to soothe his nerves with a 
puff or two, he immediately conjures 
up the scene of wheezing lungs and a 


_ thumping heart, of affected kidneys and 


a jaundiced stomach (made so by the 
yellow fumes of nicotine). And at 
once he is calm and at his ease. Of 
course, there are some people who must 
give up smoking for the sake of their 
health; they often experience the pangs 
described below. 

Secondly, there is the man who gives 
up smoking not so much for the good 
of his body but primarily for the good 
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of his soul. He reasons that with the 
breaks in his favor he will live to be 
about seventy or at least sixty-five. 
Smoking in moderation, good doctors 
have said, will neither add to the 
span of his years nor subtract from it. 
And whether his liver is black or white 
while he lies in his coffin does not bother 
him a great deal. He feels that he will 
not have a sharp need for a functioning 
liver at that particular moment. Thus 
his body is of incidental interest to 
him. But his soul—that is another mat- 
ter. He has been told by proper author- 
ities that the soul needs training if it 
is to be victorious in the battles that 
lie ahead of it. Experience proves to 
him that this is the case. Let a man 
never discipline himself in any of his 
legitimate desires and he will be a man 
who cannot discipline himself in his 
illegitimate desires. The movie actors 
and actresses with their multiple wives 
and husbands are examples readily at 
hand. They pursue luxury so religiously 
and are so completely lost without it 
that they cannot begin to listen to the 
hard demands of the moral law. So, 
the training of the soul is necessary if 
a man wants to have a good soul. But 
what better training is there than the 
giving up of something which in itself 
is indifferent, but which is a lot of fun 
no matter how you look at it? Our man 
is a reasonable man. He values his soul. 
And he likes tobacco. For the good of 
his soul he decides to give up tobacco 
for a certain period of time. At once 
his troubles begin. These troubles can 
be put under three headings: physical; 
nervous; mental. The mental, as shall 
be seen, merges into the spiritual. 


The physical handicap induced by 
non-smoking can best be gauged by the 
effect the sudden withdrawal of nicotine 
has on the stomach. Almost immedi- 
ately this organ turns into a wolf in 
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sheep’s clothing. Its cry for food is 
piteous to hear and impossible to with- 
stand. Munching and lunching in be- 
tween meals become a necessity; and 
the meals themselves contain no bounds. 
Whether the stomach expands the 
moment it is refused its smoke, or 
whether the lack of smoke steps up its 
mechanism to the point of a furious 
activity that it did not know before, 
is a question for the scientists to answer. 
Suffice it to say that it is no longer 
content with just a normal supply of 
nourishment, and that ordinary men do 
not have the strength to refuse it what 
it wants. 


Naturally enough, more food means 
more weight; and since weight in a man 
turning forty is not healthy, a course of 
rigorous setting-up exercises must be 
undertaken. This in turn induces lame 
muscles and sore backs. Indeed, if the 
exercises are too rough, the heart may 
be harmed. We knew a few young men 
who, while they were going through 
basic training in the early part of the 
war, dropped dead from the force of 
their exertions. The particular phase 
of basic training that brought about the 
tragedy was the twenty mile march that 
they had to make up and down the 
sandy hills of Mississippi during early 
summer. They just fell on their faces 
after a certain number of miles and 
remained there until they were carried 
off. It was too much for them. And 


. equally it might be too much for our 


friend who thinks that he can keep 
pace with an appetite that a habit of 
non-smoking has increased and multi- 
plied, by means of gymnastics, rough 
athletic contests and long walks in the 
country. Yet, if he does not exercise 
he will feel the inconvenience of his un- 
due avoirdupois; and that will be pain- 
ful too. It is no easy task to climb 
flights of stairs if you are too fat. And 
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people laugh at you too. That cer- 
tainly comes under the heading of 
physical disadvantage. 

During the first few days or even 
weeks of abstinence from smoking our 
man feels a sort of lightness in the head. 
It might be termed a headache, but 
not a headache in the accepted sense 
of the word. His head just hurts in a 
general kind of way. He takes an 
aspirin before going to bed, but that 
does not help very much. He still 
has the vague, uneasy feeling when he 
awakes in the morning. And it remains 
with him all day long. The unfortunate 
part of this physical disability is that 
it continually reminds him of what he 
has given up. He feels that if he could 
smoke just one cigarette, the ache would 
vanish like a cloud before the sun. 
But no, he may not take one cigarette. 
So he suffers his head pains as part of 
the bargain that he made. With the 
headache there is an indefinable dry- 
ness of mouth that he never noticed 
before. He has by no means acquired 
halitosis. Indeed his breath might be 
said to be more fragrant since he elim- 
inated from it the odor of tobacco. 
But to himself his mouth has never 
seemed more tasteless than it does now. 
His teeth remind him of a bunch of 
stones that he is sucking on, so unflavor- 
ed are they. And his tongue is as flat 
as a piece of wood. He was never so 
conscious of his mouth in all his life 
before. 


But the physical sufferings attendant 
upon refusing to smoke are as nothing 
in comparison with the nervous troubles 
that follow thick and fast upon the man 
who incautiously throws away his 
tobacco. Nervousness can be defined 
as jumpiness—a tendency to leap, to 
twitch, to turn at the slightest provoca- 
tion. The tendency is not so pro- 
nounced as to endanger a man’s free- 
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dom, or to prevent him from doing a 
day’s work. But it is certain that dur- 
ing the first few weeks of his abstaining, 
he will not do his work as well as other- 
wise he would. This holds especially 
true if the work to be done is of a 
sedentary nature. Let us say that our 
man is a writer. And in his writing 
he has a definite deadline that he must 
meet. Well, one fine morning he sits 
down to write. His pencils are sharpen- 
ed; his mind is keen (he just got up); 
his ambition is great. An idea comes 
into his head and he pursues it diligent- 
ly. But after a time his words begin 
to lag. He reaches across his desk for 
that which always in the past gave him 
a new start when a new start was need- 
ed. His reaching is in vain. There are 
no cigarettes there. He threw them all 
away. Then he remembers—he is not 
smoking. He ruffles his hair. He takes 
a turn around the room. He looks at 
the clock. He sits down again and 
reads over what he has written. It does 
not read so good. What he needs is 
inspiration. Well, there is no use in 
trying to find inspiration now, for it 
has gone with the wind. He might just 
as well read a short story from one of 
the current magazines. He does this 
and loses an hour that should have been 
applied to the task in hand. All morn- 
ing long he fumbles along, not getting 
much done, because his nerves are on 
edge. He thinks that he can kill the 
desire that is in him for a smoke by 
drinking water. Thus it is that in the 
course of a few hours he downs at least 
three quarts of ordinary, plain water. 
He never realized before what an in- 
sipid substance water really is. He 
comes to the conclusion that the Latin 
peoples are right—water was created 
primarily to wash with and only in- 
cidentally to drink. The more he drinks 
that which comes out of the tap un- 








colored and unflavored, the more he is 
convinced that of all the things that 
can go down the throat, water is the 
least pleasing unless you are in a desert 
and have not drunk for a fortnight or 
two. When he cannot take another drop 
of water, he begins to put lozenges and 
life-savers into his mouth. He eats a 
good two packages of them before din- 
ner comes. And still he has not accom- 
plished any work. 

It is easy to say that such a man is 
only half a man. It is easy to say that 
he is a jelly-fish, a spineless weakling, 
a blade of grass shifting with every 
wind of desire. We are not in a posi- 
tion to say what kind of a man he is 
as far as his character is concerned. All 
we are reporting are the actions and 
reactions of a man who has acquired 
the habit of not smoking, and who is 
suffering a great deal in consequence of 
his resolution. Why should not his 
nerves be jumpy in view of the fact that 
no longer are they soothed with the soft 
and caressing touch of silken smoke? 
You too would suffer in like circum- 
stances unless your nerves were made 
of stainless steel. We have met men 
who were so upset by their need for 
tobacco that they left their desks and 
took to hard manual labor like cutting 
lawns and digging ditches even though 
they had never done such work in their 
lives before. They thought that if they 
could occupy themselves so heartily as 
to tire themselves out completely, they 
would forget that which was uppermost 
on their minds—namely, to gulp down 
as large a draught of smoke as their 
lungs could hold. They worked all day, 
and then at night could not sleep. It 
was only a case of nerves. It was the 


. effect of the habit of not smoking. 


The third and last form of suffering 
that comes from the habit of not smok- 
ing is that which strikes the mind. It 
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is strange that so spiritual a faculty as 
the mind should be touched by so 
material a thing as tobacco. It only 
goes to prove that man is a composite, 
a combination of body and soul, but a 
combination so neatly woven together 
that a third something emerges, a ¢er- 
tium quid as the philosophers like to 
call it, a new being going under the 
name of man. It proves that that which 
affects the body and the appetites of the 
body can also affect the spiritual side 
of man. It is evident from all experi- 
ence and observation that the mind 
definitely enters the picture when one 
paints the consequences of not smoking. 


The mind is belabored in the follow- 
ing manner. Constantly it is present- 
ing questions to itself to be answered, 
not equivocally, but with catagorical 
assurance. For example, it will ask: But 
why are you giving up smoking? Do 
you not know that smoking will help 
you in your work? Furthermore, it is 
addling your thought processes to such 
an extent that you haven’t developed an 
original idea since you threw your ciga- 
rettes away. All you do is sit at your 
desk and moon away good time when 
you should be producing. A man who 
does the kind of work that you do needs 
a little stimulant in the way of a cigar 
or a pipe to be at his best. Thus it is 
that the mind, instead of doing what 
it should be doing, is going around in 
circles trying to answer questions that 
really have no pertinence. It is the 
habit of not smoking that is causing 
it all. 


We said that the mental difficulty of 
such a man merges into the spiritual or 
ascetical. We meant only this. The 
devil is not far away in all these diffi- 
culties. We said that the man gives 
up smoking for the good of his im- 
mortal soul. The devil does not like 
that kind of thing. He wants souls to 
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go to seed, and he will do everything 


in his power to accomplish that end. 
St. Peter was not cracking a joke when 
he maintained that the devil goes about 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour. You can be sure that he would 
like nothing better than to devour a 
man who gives up smoking to be the 
more sure that he will never fall into 
his, the devil’s, hands. Whether or not 
he puts a hex on the poor man’s stomach 
and nerves in order to weaken him to 
the point of giving up his determination, 
is unknown. It is very doubtful at the 
best. But it is sure that he is hovering 
close to give suggestions that were bet- 
ter left unsaid. And his arguments are 
always subtle. Who ever heard of a 
man going to hell because he smoked? 
he will insinuate. Why, even some of 
the saints smoked. St. Alphonsus took 
snuff. And is smoking any worse than 
snuffing? And I know a Pope (he will 
go on) who smoked an awfully black 
cigar. He is thought highly of, too.— 
that Pope. He wrote some great letters 
that you folks call encyclicals. You 
can’t do any better than a Pope, can 
you? Or, he will go into the foolish- 
ness of giving up tobacco when every- 
body else is using it and not worrying 
about it either. You certainly look like 
a poor fish when you meet with your 
business companions, and you are the 
only one who isn’t smoking. Did you 
notice how oddly they sized you up the 
other day when you turned down their 
offer of a cigarette? After all, it’s only 
charity to do what the Romans do when 
no sin is involved. And surely no sin 
is involved here, for you always smoked 
in moderation. But there’s one thing 
you have to watch out for above every- 
thing else. That’s vanity. If you suc- 
ceed in going through Lent, or through 


whatever the period is that you intend 
to keep up this insane habit of foolish 
abstinence, you will think that you are 
better than everybody else. But you 
know that you are not better than 
everybody else. So why take a chance 
on getting yourself all involved in con- 
ceit and self-complacency when it will 
only make you unhappy in the long 
run? And so the devil goes on, round 
and round. And the poor man’s mind 
becomes a whirlpool of conflicting 
thoughts and arguments. But devil or 
no devil, he stays with his resolution, 
and refuses to smoke for the period he 
allotted to himself. He “sweats it out,” 
and ends victoriously. 


The question that we put in conclu- 
sion is purely hypothetical: Is it better 
to have a blackened liver as a result 
of a habit of smoking than it is to have 
all these pains noted above as a result 
of a habit of non-smoking? The answer 
depends on a man’s motive. If he gives 
up smoking out of love for God, then 
more power to him. His consolation 
will be not that his liver went down 
into the grave with the rest of his 
body, white and unpoisoned (or what- 
ever color livers are when they are 
healthy), but rather that he strength- 
ened his soul to such an extent that the 
devil could not get close enough to give 
it a good look. That’s an accomplish- 
ment. And the pangs of the habit of 
not smoking are worth it. At least it’s 
worth-while not to smoke for a period 
of time out of each year. The rest 
of the time he can smoke to his heart’s 
content, provided that means modera- 
tion, and blacken up his liver all he 
wants. He knows that he has an ace 
up his sleeve. The devil can’t afford 
to become too frisky with such a man. 


Politeness is like an air-cushion: there may be nothing in it, but it does ease 


the jolts. 
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Character Test (48) 


On Vanity 
L. M. Merrill 


The philosophers define vanity as “an inordinate love of one’s own excel- 
lence.” The ordinary person, though he may not be able to define it, is 
usually quite canny in discovering vanity in his acquaintances or friends. It 
is not a vice that hurts one’s neighbors very much, but it is one that makes 
people smile with gentle scorn at those afflicted with it, because it detracts 
woefully from whatever charm, ability or gifts they actually possess. It mani- 


fests itself in the following ways, and if anyone wonders whether he is vain, 
he will do well to study them. 


1. By frequent self-contemplation and self-approval. A person can be vain 
about any one of many things: about his looks, his choice and wearing of 
clothes, his intelligence, his achievements, etc. Vanity over looks or personal 
appearance manifests itself in an inordinate affection for mirrors. Anyone who 
catches himself (or herself) frequently looking into mirrors, not for the making 
of necessary adjustments of hair, clothing, etc., but just to be reminded of 
how nice he (or she) looks, has some degree of vanity. Anyone who wastes 
time before mirrors has a high degree of vanity. Vanity about achievements, 
intelligence, triumphs, manifests itself radically in day-dreams about these 
things, and in the straining of the imagination to hear over again words of 
praise, and to see again the approving looks of others. 


2. By mannerisms and affectations in the presence of others. The mannerisms 
and affectations of vanity are poorly disguised efforts to draw attention to 
certain ‘charms that the vain person wants others to notice and approve. 
Affected gestures, poses and postures are usually the result of a more or less 
conscious effort to draw attention to self or to some feature of self. Certain 


mannerisms of facial expression are almost the equivalent of a person’s saying: 
“How do I look?” 


3. By spoken requests for the approval of others. These can be dressed up, 
disguised, half-concealed in a large variety of ways. ‘There is the negative 
method: running self down, that others may take the clue and run one up; 
the example-setting method: praising a third party for something one wants 
his hearer to praise in himself; the frank inquiry method: “I want your honest* 
opinion even if it hurts.”—but let it hurt and listen to the hurt cry of self- 
defense. There are many others. 


Vanity always signifies too much thinking about self. It is not vanity to 
want to appear neat, clean, decently and even attractively dressed, or to want 
the basic approval of others that is necessary to all friendship and social 


relations. It is vanity to be constantly thinking about self with approval or 
about the approval of others. 
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Gene Williams, Party Member 


One of the stories behind the turn-over in Communist Party 
membership that the records reveal every year. 


R. Grismer 


YOU’D meet my kind anywhere in 
Shafton, a little mining town dump 
perched crazily on the side of a moun- 
tain in Northern Idaho. Gene Williams is 
my name; I’m a miner, thirty-two: years 
old, married, four kids—the oldest is 
eight. I’m not a wild-eyed guy, irrespon- 
sible, immoral. I’m not revolutionary. 
In fact, I think that I could say I’m 
sane, level-headed. No one would call me 
shiftless, lazy, or a no-account drifter. 
My reputation in the mines is high— 
always had a good raw ore tonnage to 
my credit. It might seem funny that 
such a one as me would become a Com- 
munist. You ask why? Listen, I'll 
tell you. 

Wages were low, prices high, working 
conditions were rotten—frequent avoid- 
able accidents became the common 
thing; the work sapped the life strength 
of a man in twenty years. Yet, day 
after day I heard the glory of the 
“American standard of living” preached 
by a bunch of Fancy-Dans who didn’t 
know the score. 

Yeh, we got a union after a while. 
But every advance we made was slow, 
cost us plenty and was a drop in the 
bucket compared to what had to be 
done. 

My union membership began to turn 
my attention to other sections of the 
country and other types of work. Al- 
most everywhere the picture looked the 
same: the worker fighting to live de- 
cently and with the minimum of self- 
respect, and the big-shots rolling in 
dough and power, heedless of the condi- 
tion of the little guy. I got mad. I 


got to thinking there must be a quicker, 
an easier way to even things up, to give 
the little guy a fighting chance. 

Then I met Carl Sanders. He began 
to talk to me after the union meetings, 
while we walked home together. Carl 
always impressed me as being a serious, 
close sort-of-a guy, his mind constantly 
turning over things, but not airing his 
thoughts much. So when he started 
talking about Communism, I listened. 
Soon he’d convinced me that Com- 
munism was the cure-all for the plight 
of the miners and the working class. 

In general, I knew—or I thought that 
I knew—what the Party had to offer: a 
new footing for the working man, in 
which he was the headman, with no 
overbearing capitalists dictating his life, 
and lording over production and prices; 
a wider freedom of activity, opening up 
new ways of doing things that I could 
never do before—like taking a real vaca- 
tion with my whole family; extending 
the area of my social life; having plenty 
of time to relax and brush shoulders 
with some culture. That’s what Com- 
munism promised me. I liked the prom- 
ises. I joined up. 

Gradually, more and more Party 
meetings drew me into closer range with 
Communistic ideas. Some of these cut 
across my grain. I mentioned this to 
Carl. He replied that naturally I'd 
have to toss out some of my old notions 
about things, but that in the long run 
I’d gain a hundred per cent. Maybe it 
was the cool indifference of the local 
Party leader about religion, maybe it 
was my first uneasy doubt of Carl’s 
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American loyalty, maybe it was knowl- 
edge of the Party’s close tie with a 
foreign power, whose antics I didn’t like 
—anyway I began to study Communism 
a little more closely. 

Carl was surprised when I showed a 
lively interest in all the reading material 
he had; the Party boss smiled in ap- 
proval when, in response to my re- 
quest, he doled out all kinds of pam- 
phlets. I read them all. In six months 
I was through with Communism for- 
ever. I'll tell you why. 

Communism is unnatural. (And what 
is unnatural just won’t pan out.) This 
conclusion took me plenty of stewing 
in night hours when my old bones should 
have been plopped on a soft bed. But 
I couldn’t leave the pamphlets alone, 
once I started them. 

First of all, its very foundations are 
crooked. One pamphlet stated that 
there is nothing in the world but mat- 
ter. Plants, animals, even men are 
nothing but evolved chunks of matter, 
the result of a blind hit-and-miss de- 
velopment. I had to swallow even hard- 
er when I read on that society itself 
represents only a type of matter evolv- 
ing into a final compactness; this comes 
about irresistibly in a nutty, guideless 
way by a conflict of forces. 

In this progress of society Com- 
munism tries to palm off a three-stage 
action: first, the Capitalists having 
their heydey of power; next, the rise 
aud reign of the Proletariat; and final- 
ly, the whole bloody business fags out 
in a classless-state condition. They 
tab this advancing parade by three 
words, “Thesis,” ‘“Antithesis,” and 
“Synthesis.” 

It’s the duty of a zealous Commie to 
have at heart a world revolution which 
will pep up the conflict of forces and 
so hasten the arrival of the classless 
state. The more violence, the better. 
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Anything that will sharpen the edges of 
the opposing forces and make them 
grate all the harder—the difference be- 
tween us workers and the Capitalists, 
for instance—is right down the alley 
of the Party. Likewise, anything that 
would slow up this steamroller of 
violence—morality and religion, for in- 
stance—is to be ridden under. 

The more I read, the more disgusted 
I became. I knew full well that matter 
couldn’t explain everything. 

During his life every man meets face 
to face with goodness, truth, love, hap- 
piness. These are not matter! 


I saw an undeniable difference be- 
tween the towering mountains that bank 
Shafton, and the wild life that scampers 
through these mountains. 

Between these same animals and the 
hunters that tracked them I, for one, 
recognized the difference. Men plan 
... they hope ... they build . . . they 
sacrifice . . . they love! 

And this dream about a pilotless 
society rushing along to a classless 
state—with the certainty of an ore-car 
grinding down-track to the spill—is just 
that, a dream. Who gave society its 
first hefty push? (Not God, by any 
chance?) How can Communism square 
the fact that society isn’t made up of 
material robots, but thinking, willing 
men, who'd be pretty riled up if they 
learned that the Commies label them as 
so much stock, being carried willy-nilly 
into the classless state? How could 
their “big brains”—Hegel via Marx and 
Engels—dig up all this muck about 
“Thesis, Antithesis, Synthesis” if they 
themselves were as so many hunks of 
determined matter? What does a gent 
get out of sacrificing his life for this 
“happy day” of Synthesis, which he’ll 
never lay his eyes on? How can Gene 
Williams be expected to add his bit to 
this “conflict of forces” if he is just 
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a slice of bound-up matter, marked for 
the slag pile? These and a lot of other 
questions Communism leaves unanswer- 
ed, a mystery. But the Commies don’t 
allow mysteries. 

I found out that the props of the 
Communistic platform are of weak 
timber, or decayed altogether. But what 
about some of the fancy offshoots of the 
basic principles? Get this straight: 
they’re not fancy; they’re ugly warps 
of man and society as you and I know 
them, Buddy. Listen... 


If you intend to go along all the way 
with the Communists, you’d better drop 
any ideas of the rights you might think 
you have. In their machine, friend, 
you'll be bolt number so-and-so, Amer- 
ican model. And if you innocently im- 
agine that you'll be able to appeal to 
any overall authority when you get 
knotted up in the Party policies, you 
had better learn now that authority 
comes from the Party alone. You'll 
toe the line, or else! 


If you fondly dream about that little 
white house, with green shutters, and 
surrounding picket-fence—all your very 
own—, wise up. Forget you ever knew 
how to dream. You're a realist now, 
and a realist knows that private prop- 
erty is strictly bourgeois and unjust. 

Oh, but I’m just starting, stick 
around. Take marriage, for example. 
With the Commies, friend, marriage is 
a sideline affair. You contract it dur- 
ing lunch hour, so the Economic-factory- 
of-a-state won’t have any gripe about 
you welching on their precious time. 
Anything spiritual or sacred about mar- 
riage? Do you ask that? Say, Buddy, 
you are an idealist; you'll never qualify 
as an up and coming—and going no- 
where—Commie that way. Of course 
there isn’t! 

Thoughtfully the Party will insure 
the wife of emancipation. They’ll eman- 


cipate her so wonderfully that she'll 
be able to spend her hours in a nice, 
humming factory nursing a senseless 
lathe, instead of being cooped up in a 
quiet, stuffy home, mothering the chil- 
dren, whose eyes might reflect such in- 
human, and unreal things—as joy and 
love. 

There'll be no worry about footing 
the bill for the education of the kids. 
The Commies are very considerate and 
helpful here. You see, the State will 
take their education in hand so gener- 
ously that you'll hardly see the kids. 
After a while, they might remember 
that long, long ago they had some kind 
of necessary connection with you . 
they might. 

With no child worries to bother you, 
friend, the way will be open to step 
out into the very heart of society. But 
wait, there’s a catch. (There usually 
is.) Society, in the Communistic set- 
up, has no heart; it will be built on the 
drooping structure of the “Collectivity.” 
This means, in effect, that an army of 
blank, impersonal comrades will be 
floating around to keep you company. 
All of you will be faced towards a won- 
drous goal: the super-production of 
material things. 

In this up-to-date society, Buddy, 
silly thoughts as to who has authority 
and where they got it, will be miles from 
you. Besides being silly, these thoughts 
would be dangerously embarrassing. 
People, you understand, who are in 
authority and who got that authority, 
not from God and your consent, but 
from power alone, don’t like to have it 
questioned. It shows disloyalty. Catch 
on? 

Here in America now, we're up in 
the air about morals. Scandals are 
plastered all over the newspapers. The 
Communistic society has no such prob- 
lems. It’s simple. Pick up the State- 
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printed newspaper in tomorrow’s Bolshe- 
vistic state and you might read that 
Comrade Stalin’s successor henceforth 
declares that whereas for the last year 
he fixed a ceiling of three wives per 
man, this year, with an indulgence ap- 
propriate with the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the State, he has upped the num- 
ber to four. Sorry for the crudeness, 
but that’s Communistic morality, a 
sort-of-a necessary by-product of the 
pure economic metal. Follow the prin- 
ciples, and that’s what you get. 

But I’ve said enough. Maybe it’s 
plain now why Communism is un- 
natural. Fundamentally it’s ’way off 
the beam on its ideas of what makes up 
this world, and of the true nature of 
man. Such a botch at the base is a 
pretty good tip-off that the super-struc- 
ture of application is going to have a 
crazy slant. So crazy, in fact, that 
a guy gets only a worm’s eye-view of 
man, Who wants a worm’s measure- 
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ment of himself? My nature was not 
meant to be treated by worm-standards, 
but by man-standards! 

What’s in store for me now? Condi- 
tions that I yelped about previously 
haven’t changed since my nightmare of 
Communism. 

One thing is evident. Unions are a 
good thing, but they’re only as good as 
the members make them. In times past 
I didn’t give a fig about who was in the 
driver’s seat; now, my two eyes are 
going to stay wide open to watch what 
kind of a gent climbs up there. Who 
knows—maybe you'll see me running 
things myself. 

It’s also clear to me that a true social 
reconstruction in this U.S.A. will not 
be effected overnight. Patience, plan- 
ning and foresight are needed. 

And by the way, there’s another 
movement afoot now that’ll play a top 
role in this rebuilding of America. Ever 
hear of Co-op’s? 


Autographed 


Little Tommy’s father had written several books, and had been observed 
closely by his small son as he autographed copies to be sent to friends. 

When Christmas came, Tommy thought it would be a fine idea to buy a 
Bible for his grandmother, and the inscription came natural to the son of a 


successful writer. 


When the good grandmother opened her gift on Christmas morning, she found 


neatly inscribed the following phrase: 


“To Grandma, with the compliments of the Author.” 


There’s a Limit 


A famous revivalist named Sam Jones circulated about the country some 
years ago, and the story is told of him that on one occasion he was in the 
midst of a diatribe against the ways of the world, and he cried out: 


“If there is a woman in this congregation before me who spends more time 
in praying than in primping, let her stand up, that others may see and profit 


by her example.” 


A woman promptly stood up, but she presented a woebegone appearance. 
Her hair was unkempt, her face dirty, and her dress fifty years behind the 


fashion. 


The revivalist looked at the woman for a moment in silence, then he said, sadly: 
“Sister, maybe you better spend just a little bit more time primping.” 
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Radio Announcer’s Test 


Displaying fortitude of a rare kind, for the soap opera trade. 


L. M. Merrill 


THE scene is a cozy little studio in the 
radio building of Station XYZ. It 
reminds one of an operating room. In 
the center of the floor there is a stand- 
ing microphone, and before it are two 
men. One is the station’s manager of 
personnel, call him Mr. Smith. The 
other is a candidate for the job of regu- 
lar announcer on one of the day shifts, 
a Mr. Naughton. The latter is being 
given his final test for the job. Against 
one of the walls there are tiered seats 
in which a number of tense young men, 
aspiring announcers, are seated to watch 
and listen to the proceedings, together 
with a few of the station’s top execu- 
tives. All have pads and pencils and 
will be silently taking notes during the 
following dialogue. Behind a glass in 
another wall one can see a mechanic, 
with ear phones on, fiddling with dials 
and now and then making gestures at 
the two men who do the speaking. He 
is testing volume, pitch, smoothness, etc. 
as the voices come to him from the loud 
speaker. 


Smith: Now Mr. Naughton, relax. 
You have passed your academic exam- 
inations with flying colors. You have 
manifested a superior knowledge of the 
advantages, blessings, wonders, and 
fruits of advertising. It only remains 
to be seen now whether you can trans- 
late your academic knowledge into 
actual practice. You understand what 
is expected of you? 

Naughton: Yes, sir! 


Smith: To review: I am going to try 
you out on the different methods that 


are used on our radio station to saturate 
people with the idea that they simply 
cannot get along without the products 
we happen to be plugg—er—advertis- 
ing. To succeed in satisfying our board 
of examiners (he bows to the executives 
in the gallery) you will need nerves of 
steel, a stomach of brass, a blood pres- 
sure that would remain stable in a riot, 
and a degree of self-respect that would 
be considered low in a South American 
snake. Are you prepared to face such 
a test? 

Naughton: (gulping) Yes, sir. 

Smith: The following items will be 
set down against you by the examiners. 
You start out with 100 points. The 
least sign of nausea or upset stomach or 
gagging will take off twenty points. A 
blush means the loss of ten points. Any 
gesture of annoyance docks you five 
points. The same holds for incredulous 
grins, diminishing enthusiasm, or false 
notes of insincerity. Are you ready? 

Naughton: Yes, sir. 

Smith: Our first test will try your 
ability at repetition. Repetition, you 
know, is the mother and father of adver- 
tising. It is our trump card, our tri- 
umphant ace. Tell our listeners, in 
five different ways that repeat the same 
idea, that Peanut Soap is the best soap 
on the market today. 

Naughton: (clearing his voice). 

Smith: Tut, tut. You must clear your 
voice before you arrive at the studio. 
Clearing the voice lessens the interest 
of listeners in what you have to say. 
Wade right in. 

Naughton: (He plunges into a pre- 
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pared and memorized rigamarole) 
Housewives, do you want to look like 
prima donnas? Do you want to find the 
wrinkles rolled right off your face like 
skin from a tomato? If you do, you 
will want to put in a supply of Peanut 
Soap, the Soap that soothes, the soap 
that smoothes, the soap that satisfies. 
Three doctors out of four recommend 
Peanut Soap, because it not only enters 
the pores and cleans out every tiny 
bit of dirt and foreign material, but 
because it also shrinks the pores, pre- 
venting the formation of ugly black- 
heads, and leaves the face smooth, soft, 
shimmering with a new and youthful 
beauty. You see, Peanut Soap is made 
from young, tender, fresh, golden yellow 
peanuts. Their rich smooth oil is ex- 
tracted by a process developed after 
years of research in the laboratories of 
the Peanut Soap Company. Then they 
are mixed with certain chemicals, also 
just recently discovered, to form a 
soap that produces that rich, creamy 
lather which no sooner touches your 
face than it goes to work remaking it 
into a thing of beauty. Yes, sir, three 
women out of four prefer Peanut Soap 
for their complexion’s sake. Remember 
the name—Peanut Soap—P - E - A - 
N-U-T S-O-A- P — the soap 
that soothes, the soap that smoothes, 
the soap that satisfies. Remember, 
three out of four women prefer Peanut 
Soap. 

Smith: Not bad. Perhaps a trifle on 
the short side, but it would do on a ten 
or fifteen minute program. But you'll 
have to keep that twinkle out of your 
eye. I noticed it twice, and it’s a bad 
sign. You must believe in your mes- 
sage, and no twinkles about it. Any- 
way, you didn’t blush, and that’s in 
your favor. Ready to go on? 

Naughton: Yes, sir. 

Smith: Next we come to the singing 
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commercial. This lovely little trick was 
introduced into advertising a few years 
back, and has swept the country, despite 
the efforts of reactionaries to pass laws 
against it, and despite the tendency of 
the few intelligent people who listen to 
radios to smash their sets when they 
hear them. How many kinds of sing- 
ing commercials are there, by the way? 

Naughton: Broadly speaking, two, 
sir. 
Smith: What are they? 

Naughton: The original and the 
parody. 

Smith: Very good. Can you give us an 
example of the latter? 

Naughton: Yes, sir. How’s this: 

Gone are the days when it was 

no fun to shave; 

Gone are the days when the man 

who shaved was brave; 

Gone from the earth the old- 

fashioned razor blade 

Since Jones and Company brought 

out their ‘“Shaver’s Aid.” 

Shaver’s Aid— 

Shaver’s Aid— 

It’s the finest razor blade 

Men, see your dealer now to get 

A “Shaver’s Aid”. 

Smith: All right. In fact, good. I 
can see that the examiners are pleased 
too. Have you got an original for us? 

Naughton: Yes, sir. The tune and the 
words are my own, sir: 

Buying some gum? 
Don’t be a bum. 

Ask for the best 

It’s name is just “Zest”. 

Smith: By gum, I think you'll do. 
The next test is a very important one. 
We call it the invitation to fear. Unless 
you are able, in a restrained and refined 
way, to frighten people into buying a 
specific sold by one of our sponsors, 
you will never amount to much as an 
announcer. Let us hear what you would 
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have to say to our listeners about Har- 
vey’s All-Purpose Headache Tablets. 

Naughton: Friends, do you suffer 
from morning headaches? Do you suf- 
fer from afternoon headaches? Do you 
have headaches in the evening? Per- 
haps you don’t know that these head- 
aches may be a sympton of some grave 
disorder of the liver or the gall bladder 
or the stomach or the kidneys or the 
colon, that is sapping your vitality and 
which, ‘if not taken care of, could lead 
to dire consequences. In any case, 
Harvey’s All-Purpose Headache Tablets 
have been designed to go right to the 
root of your trouble, whatever it is. 
You see, Harvey’s All-Purpose Head- 
ache Tablets are made up of 22 different 
ingredients, each one put in to go right 
to a spot where it is needed. It works 
this way: you swallow one of Harvey’s 
All-Purpose Headache Tablets when 
you first feel the headache coming on. 
Within a matter of seconds after it 
reaches the stomach it breaks up into 
its various parts. One part heads for 
the liver and another part for the kid- 
neys and another for the gall bladder, 
etc., and wherever trouble is found, 
presto, Harvey’s All-Purpose Headache 
Tablet makes another conquest against 
incipient disease. Remember, no other 
tablet has so many ingredients and so 
many purposes. No other tablet goes 
to the root of your trouble and banishes 
both the headache and the cause of the 
headache so quickly. Get Harvey’s All- 
Purpose Headache Tablets today at your 
neighborhood drugstore, twenty-five 
cents for a box of twelve, and see for 
yourself that your headaches can be 
cured. 


Smith: Not bad, not bad at all. I 
like especially the way in which you 
keep repeating the name of our sponsor’s 
product. You used the name five times, 
which is about par for a three minute 
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announcement. I don’t think the judges 
will hold it against you that you didn’t 
spell it out. I'll ask them to overlook 
that omission. 

Naughton: Thank you, sir. 


Smith: There’s just one more thing. 
I want to know how you handle the 
sound effects technique. As you know, 
at times it is most effective for the radio 
announcer to imitate various sounds 
made by people who are pleased with 
something. Grown men and women 
have been doing this sort of thing for 
years, and though they develop a tend- 
ency to slink home by way of back 
alleys, and to wear coats with high- 
collars that can hide their features 
from the public gaze, they are render- 
ing a great service to the cause. Let 
me hear you imitate a child enjoying 
one of our advertised candy bars. 

Naughton: Yum, yum. 

Smith: Any other sound effects? 

Naughton: Oyoi, oyoi, oyoi. 

Smith: Ts that all? 

Naughton: There is also: Whe-e-e-e! 

Smith: Now, a housewife finding her 
clothes sparkling white after washing 
them with one of our advertised soaps? 

Naughton: O me o my! Or some- 
times, just: M—-M—M—M—M—M! 
or: (whistles piercingly). 

Smith: That will do. You will im- 
prove in that department when you get 
into the swing of things. Now I shall 
gather the decisions of the judges. Wait 
here, Mr. Naughton. (He goes to the 
gallery and takes the votes of the three 
judges. Returns and reads aloud): No. 
1 gives you 89 points. No. 2 gives you 
93 points. No. 3 gives you 87 points. 
Average almost 90 points. That, Mr. 
Naughton, is the highest average achiev- 
ed by any of our candidates so far. The 
job is yours. Congratulations! 


(The aspiring announcers swarm 
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down from the gallery and shake hands___ will go on duty, he goes to the cloak- 
with the successful applicant. When room for his hat and coat, and instinc- 
the excitement subsides, and after he tively, for the first time in his life, pulls 
has received instructions as to when he the collar up around his face.) 


National Corruption 


It has always been said that the maternal instinct is one of the strongest 
in the world. Of late, however, the newspapers have given us cause to wonder 
if the old saying is true. Here is a list of headlines which have appeared in 
daily papers during the past year or two: 


PLAYGIRL MOTHER, OUT WITH GI 
LETS CRIPPLED CHILD DIE HUNGRY 


N. J. WIVES 
TRADE MATES 
AND CHILDREN 


MOTHER STRANGLES 
TWO CHILDREN 


JAIL MOTHER IN 
TORTURE OF CHILD 


FORGETS BABY AS SHE HUNTS BOYFRIEND 
MOTHER DROWNS CHILD IN BATHTUB 


ACCUSE MOTHER 
IN DEATH OF 3 


ABANDONMENT OF BABY 
IN RAIN INVESTIGATED 


SHE PUNISHED SON BY 
BURNING HIS HAND 


CHARGE 2 MOTHERS 
‘PREFERRED’ SAILORS 


And so on, ad nauseam. Any reader of the newspapers could add many more 
headlines to this list. Some such list should be buried in a time capsule 
1,000 feet beneath the soil of America, for some future race of people occupying 
the land to find, from which they could gather a good clue as to why the republic 
of America disintegrated. 


Formula for Peace 


The world would be better off, if people tried to become better. And people 
would become better, if they stopped trying to be better off. For when 
everybody tries to become better off, nobody is better off. But when everybody 
tries to become better, everybody is better off. Everybody would be rich, 
if nobody tried to become richer. And nobody would be poor, if everybody tried 
to be the poorest. And everybody would be what he ought to be, if everybody 
tried to be what he wants the other fellow to be—The Cross 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (6) 


E. A. Mangan 


The Age of Mankind 


Problem: Does the bible say that mankind was only or exactly four thousand 
years old at the time of the coming of Christ? 


Solution: It is well to remember the following principles in discussing this 
question: 


1. There is no biblical passage which states definitely how old mankind is. 


2. Catholic faith teaches that Adam and Eve were the first parents of the 


actual human race. If any men existed in the ages of the world prior to Adam’s 
time, they all perished. 


3. The geneologies of the bible on which chronologies are often based are 
incomplete and fragmentary. Large gaps often occur in the listing of family 
names. The Jews and other oriental peoples are known to have been fond of 
dividing chronologies into artificial groupings, as St. Matthew certainly does. 


In listing their geneologies the Hebrew writers: had to contend with a great 
difficulty in regard to the limitation of vocabulary. The same word often had 
to be used in several different meanings. For example, the word “son” was used 
frequently for “descendant” or “successor.” To the ancient readers of the bible 
this may not have caused as much difficulty as it does to us. 


Again, the numbers given in the early chronologies of the bible differ greatly 
in the Greek, Hebrew and Samaritan texts. They are therfore most uncertain, 
and to base a definite chronology on them or to argue from them to the age of 
mankind would be very rash, to say the least. 


Tracing the so-called traditions to their sources is very difficult, but it can 
be safely said that the opinion that mankind was four thousand years old at 
the time of Christ is based on a late talmudic tradition. Like many other 


traditions of the talmudic writers, it is a mixture of folklore and fable and hence 
is practically worthless. 


There is no implication of approval for the opinion of four thousand years 
in the fact that the Catholic Church celebrates an Advent of four weeks’ duration. 
Originally the Advent season was of varying length, and the present custom in 
the Western Church of celebrating an Advent of four weeks was adopted only 
in the eleventh century. 


It may be said therefore, that the bible, especially in the most ancient books 
such as Genesis, makes only the most fragmentary references to history. Certainly 
in no place does it ever clearly propose anything like a complete list of dates or 
numbers of years from which a systematic chronology can be computed. 


The age of mankind is therefore a purely scientific question. At the present 
time scientists themselves are not agreed on it. Many say that mankind is over 
one hundred thousand years old; practically all are agreed in tracing back man’s 
origin to at least twenty thousand years ago. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives (3) 


The Conquest of Fear 


One of the world’s greatest examples of how human fear can be 


H. J]. O’Connell 


overcome. 


“ROMANTIC novels are mere fiction; 
but here we have an amazing adventure 
story that is genuinely true.” Anne of 
Austria, Queen of France, spoke these 
_ words of the pale, exhausted priest be- 
fore her, whose broken body and mutil- 
ated hands still bore the marks of the 
savage torture that had been inflicted 
upon him. And indeed, no writer of 
fiction would dare to invent a tale of 
such unselfish courage and dauntless in- 
trepidity in the face of pain and death, 
as really took place in the life of this 
mild, quiet-mannered man. 

Isaac Jogues, soon after his ordination 
in 1636, left his native France to join 
the zealous Jesuits who were laboring 
for the conversion of the Indians in the 
wild, untamed forests of New France. 
After a brief stay in Quebec, he was 
sent to the mission among the Hurons 
in the Great Lakes region. Here he 
worked with tireless zeal, striving to 
learn the strange Indian tongues, bap- 
tizing the dying, instructing children 
and adults, and giving everywhere the 
example of heroic sanctity and unselfish 
devotion. Even then the desire to lay 
down his life as a martyr of Christ was 
burning in his breast, and he yearned 
for the day to come when he might 
carry the Cross among the blood-thirsty 
Iroquois. 

Fiercest and most warlike of all the 
Indian tribes were the Iroquois. Sworn 
enemies of the French and their allies, 
the Hurons, these crafty savages lurked 
along the ways that led to Quebec and 
Montreal, lying in ambush for the 
canoes that passed up and down the 


streams. Capture by them meant a 
slow death of excruciating torture. 

When the supplies at the Huron mis- 
sion began to run low, it was necessary 
to send an expedition to Quebec. Father 
Jogues offered himself for the dangerous 
journey, lest, as he said, “someone else 
of our Fathers, much better than I, be 
cast into the perils and hazards that we 
all anticipate.” 

The arduous trip of thirty-five days 
was accomplished by the small party 
without serious mishap; but on the re- 
turn that which they feared befell 
them. A roving band of Iroquois, with 
savage war-whoops and fierce yells of 
hate, rushed from ambush to attack 
them. Some of the Hurons fled. Others 
resisted; but all were soon subdued. In 
the meantime, Jogues had found a hid- 
ing place in some tall, dense reeds, where 
he might easily have gone undiscovered ; 
but, not willing to desert his spiritual 
children, some of whom were still un- 
baptized, he freely surrendered himself. 
In sentences whose simplicity almost 
makes their heroism seem matter of 
fact, he states how he resolved to reveal 
himself to the cruel savages: ‘Could I, 
indeed, I said to myself, abandon our 
French and leave these good Neophytes 
and poor catechumens, without giving 
them the help which the Church of my 
God has entrusted to me? Flight seem- 
ed horrible to me. It must be, I said 
in my heart, that my body suffer the 
fire of earth, in order to deliver these 
poor souls from the fire of Hell.” 

His first thought on joining the band 
of captives was to baptize the cat- 
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echumens and hear the confessions of 
the Christians. While he was embrac- 
ing and strengthening his companions 
for the awful death that awaited them, 
the Indians fell upon him with mad 
fury, belaboring him with blows from 
sticks and war-clubs. They tore out 
his finger-nails by the roots, and ground 
his fingers between their teeth until 
the bones protruded. 


During the long journey of thirteen 
days to the Iroquois villages, Jogues 
and his companions were treated with 
unbelievable cruelty. Hunger, burning 
heat, heavy burdens on their raw and 
bleeding backs, and the pain of fester- 
ing wounds wracked their tortured 
bodies. But worst of all for Jogues was 
the anguish of his soul at the sight of 
his beloved spiritual children, the hope 
of his rising Church, being led away 
to death. 


On the way, they met a war-party of 
Iroquois, and all the brutality of the 
first capture was renewed. The poor 
victims were forced to run the gauntlet 
once again, and Jogues fell beneath the 
rain of blows, too weak to move. They 
burned one of his fingers, crushed an- 
‘other with their teeth, and squeezed and 
twisted those already torn with the rage 
of demons. To add to his pain, they 
scratched his wounds with their nails, 
and applied fire to his arms and thighs. 

On the Vigil of the Assumption, the 
party arrived at Auriesville, the first 
of the Iroquois villages. Men and 
women, boys and girls, rushed out to 
vent their cruel hate upon the helpless 
captives. Once again they had to run 
the terrible line of the gauntlet, until 
their bodies were livid and their faces 
stained with blood. An old man took 
Jogues left hand, and ordered a captive 
woman to cut off one of the fingers. 
Out of fear, she obeyed, and cut off the 
priest’s left thumb. Picking it up, the 


martyr offered it to God. ‘Remember- 
ing the Sacrifices that I had presented 
to Thee for seven years upon the altars 
of Thy Church,” he prayed, “I accepted 
this torture as a loving vengeance for 
the want of love and respect I had 
shown Thy Sacred Body. Thou didst 
hear the cries of my soul.” 


When night came, the prisoners were 
bound hand and foot to four stakes in 
the ground, and delivered to the chil- 
dren, cruel as their savage parents. 
They amused themselves by throwing 
coals and burning cinders on the cap- 
tives’ stomachs. “Oh, my God,” Jogues 
later said, “what nights! to remain 
always in an extremely constrained posi- 
tion; to be unable to stir or to turn 
under the attack of countless vermin 
which assailed us from all sides; to be 
burdened with wounds, some fresh, 
others all putrid; without half enough 
food for life; in truth these torments 
are great, but God is infinite.” 

For three days and nights these same 
tortures were continued. Then began 
the weary march for seven more days 
through the other villages, where the 
savage treatment was renewed each 
time. However, in the midst of every 
pain that cruelty could devise, Father 
Jogues found one great consolation. 
Four captive Hurons were brought in, 
and, during a brief respite from his tor- 
ments, he was able to baptize them with 
the little drops of dew which clung to 
the broad leaves of a stalk of corn that 
was tossed to him. This was enough, 
in his mind, to make up for all the 
sufferings he had borne. 

The Indians had at first resolved to 
burn him at the stake with the captive 
Hurons; but they changed their minds, 
thinking, that possessing him alive 
might give them some advantage in 
dealing with the French. The torture 
ceased, and he was given as slave to 
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one of the Indian families. For ten 
months, his life was one of frightful 
hardship, subject as he was to the 
brutality of the Indians, his life con- 
stantly in danger from their cruel 
whims, deprived of the sacraments, of 
Mass, and of every spiritual consolation. 

After almost a year of captivity, his 
chance of deliverance came. The Iro- 
quois brought him on a trip to the neigh- 
borhood of the Dutch settlement that 
is now Albany, New York. Moved by 
pity at his sad plight, the Dutch Gov- 
ernor offered to help him escape. Even 
after all his sufferings, Jogues did not 
leap at the opportunity, but, much to 
the Governor’s surprise, asked for a 
night in which to consider the matter 
before God. “I passed this night in 
prayer,” he said, “beseeching the Lord 
not to let me reach a conclusion by my- 
self; that He should give me light in 
order to know His most holy Will; pro- 
testing that in all I wished to follow it, 
even to the extent of being burned at a 
slow fire.” Dispassionately, as though 
it were a mere business deal, he weighed 
the pros and cons, coming at last to 
the decision that, as he could no longer 
be of use among the Iroquois, it was 
God’s Will that he make use of the 
means of escape offered to him. 


Aided by the Dutch, he managed to 
board a vessel in the Hudson River, and 
eventually reached France. Not long, 
however, did he tarry there. Although 
he was received with joy by the Jesuits, 
who had long since given him up for 
dead, and honored by the Queen of 
France, who tearfully kissed his muti- 
lated fingers, his heart was still with 
his “Spouse of blood”, the Indian mis- 
sions in America. Within the year he 
was back in Canada. : 

One would have thought that the 
awful tortures he had suffered would 
have been enough even for the most 
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heroic soul; but they were not enough 
for Isaac Jogues. The hope of martyr- 
dom beckoned him on. Soon after his 
arrival in Canada, a perilous peace was 
concluded between the French and one 
tribe of the Iroquois. The Governor 
of New France desired an ambassador 
who knew the savages, their languages, 
and mode of life. Who would be bet- 
ter suited than Father Jogues? The 
Jesuit Superior saw a chance of open- 
ing a mission among these savages who 
had long resisted conversion. The op- 
portunity to go back among the Iroquois 
was proposed to Jogues, not command- 
ed. It was a terrible decision to make. 
He knew well how insecure was the 
peace just signed. He was well aware 
that the most trifling of reasons could 
set the Indians once more against the 
French. He knew also that any mis- 
fortune which befell the tribe while 
he was among them would be blamed on 
him. Moreover, he had an intimation, 
as he wrote to a friend, that if he went 
once more among the Iroquois, he would 
not return. 


In spite of his heroism, human nature, 
with its dread of pain, was not dead in 
Isaac Jogues. He was no proud Stoic, 
without emotion. Only the power of 
grace gave him the remarkable courage 
that was his. Is it any wonder, then, 
that his heart recoiled from the sacri- 
fice? He humbly confessed to his 
Superior: “Would you believe that, on 
opening the letters from your Rever- 
ence, my heart was, as it were, seized 
with dread at the beginning, appre- 
hending lest what I desire, and what 
my spirit should most prize, should 
happen? Poor nature, which remember- 
ed the past, trembled; but Our Lord, 
through His goodness has calmed it, 
and will calm it still further. Yes, 
my Father, I desire all that Our Lord 
desires, at the peril of a thousand lives. 
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Oh, what sorrow I would have to fail The decision was made. Before long 
at so excellent an opportunity! Could Father Jogues in his frail canoe passed 
I endure that due to me some soul down the inland waterway to the land 
should not be saved? I hope that His of the savage Iroquois. There within 
goodness, which has not forsaken me, a few months the blow of a tomahawk 
will assist me still. He and I are able gave him the martyr’s crown for which 


to overcome all difficulties which may his courageous soul had ever longed. 
arise!” 


Lesson in Contrasts 


The seamier side of individual Catholics: those who come to the priest for 
the ashes on the Sunday after Ash Wednesday in a great flurry of devotion 
and worry and yet receive Holy Communion only on Easter or at most on 
Christmas and Easter and are not worried about that at all . . . who persist 
in designating the law against birth prevention a’ Catholic law, as though it 
were something proper only to the Catholic church and did not bind Protestants 
and Jews and all mankind . . . who go to the last Mass on Sunday and always 
come late but often enough go to the first show at the movie theatre especially 
if it is a show like “The Outlaw” and are always in plenty of time for the 
opening scene . . . who spend at least five dollars for entertainment on Sunday 
afternoon or evening but give a quarter for the support of the church and the 
school on Sunday morning and then complain that the priests are always after 
money .. . who think that the church is old-fashioned when she warns them 
against mixed marriages and yet are the first to criticize the church when she 
will not permit them to remarry when their mixed marriage goes to pieces... 
who are moderately good Catholics until they come into money or acquire fame 
and then desert their faith as though it were of use to them only when they 
were poor and unknown . . . who belong to Holy Name Societies and other 
church organizations and yet make large sums of money unjustly in public 
life . . . who will not allow their children to attend a Catholic school and yet 
moan and weep when later on in life these same children commit crimes thaf 
disgrace their family . . . who live like pagans and think that they will certainly 
die like Catholics and be taken into heaven without any questions being asked. 


The Great Threes 


Three things to be—pure, just and honest 
Three things to govern—temper, tongue and conduct. 
Three things to have—courage, affection and gentleness. 


Three things to give—alms to the needy, comfort to the sad, and appreciation 
to the worthy. 


Three things to love—the wise, the virtuous and the innocent. 

Three things to commend—thrift, industry and promptness. 

Three things to despise—cruelty, arrogance and ingratitude. 

Three things to attain—goodness of heart, integrity of purpose and cheerfulness. 
—Catholic Young People’s Friend. 


Low Wages 


In China an American woman journalist watched a frail Sister cleansing the 
gangrenous sores of wounded soldiers. 


“I wouldn’t do that for a million dollars,” the visitor remarked. 
Without pause, the sister replied: “Neither would I.” 


; —Maryknoll 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: Does it seem just on the part of God that He should deprive of 
heaven and the beatific vision a child who, through its parents’ fault and not 
its own, or through nobody’s fault, died without baptism? I am a convert, 
and before I became a Catholic, I lost one of my babies who had never been 
baptized. It hurts me to think of that child being punished forever. 


Solution: The first thing you must do is to put out of your mind the 
thought that the child is being punished forever. It is Catholic teaching that 
unbaptized infants are not punished, but are granted a happiness in full accord 
with their natural faculties and capacity. 


As to the justice of God, it is not impugned by the fact that He does not 
admit unbaptized souls to the beatific vision, because the beatific vision is 
an extraordinary and completely gratuitous gift of God, in no way a right 
or just due for human beings, for the bestowing of which God can set down 
whatever conditions He sees wise and good. And even from our finite and 
limited viewpoint it is not difficult to see good reasons why God made baptism, 
the condition for attaining heaven, dependent, in the case of children without 
the use of reason, on the interest and zeal of the mother and father or guardians. 
God made man to His own image and likeness; in so doing, He delegated many 
God-like functions to human beings. He gave them their responsibilities of 
charity in its many forms. To the same parents to whom He gave the tre- 
mendous power of procreation, and the delegation of His own authority over 
their children, He gave the responsibility for the spiritual welfare of those 
children till they come of age and can choose for themselves. The fact that 
children are dependent on their parents in this regard is one more sign of the 
unspeakable dignity and God-like nobility with which God clothed human beings. 


Furthermore, Ged signified the union and solidarity of the human family 
by permitting the sin of the first parents, Adam and Eve, to involve the whole 
race; that same unity and interdependence is carried out in His making 
children dependent on their parents for baptism. 
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Portrait of Christ (6) 


Christ and Judas Iscariot 


There is much in every man, as in Christ, that can be known only 
from the manner in which he deals with His enemies. 


R. J. Miller 


THE Human Being was a different 
man to each of His enemies, or to each 
group of His enemies, as He was a 
different man also to each of His friends. 
During His Passion, for instance. His 
attitude to Judas Iscariot was that of 
a friend helpless in the face of the 
perfidy of His friend. To the Jewish 
priests and elders, He was divinely 
defiant. For Herod He had nothing 
but silent contempt. For Pontius 
Pilate He actually seems to have had 
a kind of respect and liking. And He 
prayed to His Father to forgive His 
executioners. 

Judas Iscariot had been a trusted 
friend. Alone of the twelve, he had 
been given the office usually entrusted 
to the solid and trustworthy member 
of the group,—that of treasurer and 
provider, and even, as it seems, that of 
distributing the material alms which the 
Master wished to bestow. Yet Judas 
became the son of perdition. 

What a mystery of divine helplessness 
before the power of human freedom, to 
think of Jesus Christ, the all-wise God, 
choosing as one of the Twelve a man 
He foreknew would one day betray Him 
to death! Why did He do it? No one 
knows the full answer but Himself. To 
our limited minds and narrow hearts, 
it is a mystery too great to be com- 
passed and resolved. But for our con- 
solation, we may venture to surmise 
that He was thinking of us when He 
made that fatal choice, trusting that 
if our friends and those we depended 
on ever should prove false to us, we 
would remember and take courage at 


the thought of His example. 

In those nights during His public life 
when He went into the hills and spent 
the whole night “in the prayer of God,” 
very likely He was wrestling in an agony 
of heartache over the knowledge of the 
growing infidelity of His problem 
Apostle. 

And as He saw Judas come and go, 
heard him, with the other Apostles, 
tell of the miracles he had worked on 
their first apostolic journey, or argue 
with the others over who would be first 
in the kingdom of Heaven, how the 
kindly and compassionate side of 
Christ’s nature must have longed to 
speak a word of warning, of correction, 
of guidance. But that word was never 
spoken. Strange though it seems to our 
headlong intolerant ways, Christ the 
God-Man would not force Himself even 
upon one of the Twelve! 

No word of reproach, no “pouring it 
on” in stern rebuke, no change in atti- 
tude whatsoever during the weeks and 
months while Jesus Christ watched 
treason weave its deathly way around 
His Apostle’s heart. Even at the Last 
Supper, at the very moment when the 
“deed without a name” was about to 
be done, and Christ said to Judas: 
“What thou doest, do quickly!” so 
little had the other Apostles been able 
to observe any difference in the rela- 
tions between Jesus and Judas that 
they thought, as St. John says, the Lord 
was sending him “to buy those things 
we have need of for the festival day; 
or that he should give something to the 
poor.” 
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“What thou doest, do quickly!” 
These words of Christ to His betrayer 
at the Last Supper have provided the 
theologians with various problems; but 
what a scene (we may say in all rever- 
ence) they would afford to a scenario 
writer for a moving picture drama! 

The Apostles are gathered with their 
Master about the table of the Last Sup- 
per. The lamps throw their fitful light 
on the features of Jesus, and of John, 
Peter, Judas, and the rest while Jesus 
utters the fateful words: “Amen, amen 
I say to you, one of you shall betray 
Me!” 

After a moment of frozen consterna- 
tion, all is feverish anxiety. “Is it I, 
Lord? Is it I?” Peter motions to 
Jobn, and John, leaning close to Jesus 
(for he was seated next to Him) asked: 
“Lord, who is it?” 

“Tt is he to whom I shall hand this 
piece of bread I am dipping in the dish,” 
replied Jesus, and He gave the bread 
to Judas Iscariot. And, adds the Evan- 
gelist, “after the morsel, Satan entered 
into him.” 

What changes took place in the ex- 
ternal appearance of Judas to accom- 
pany the occupation of his heart by the 
unclean, lying spirit? Would not the 
resources of the art of the cinema be 
well employed to depict that fearful 
transformation as he looked into his 
Master’s face across the table of the 
Last Supper? 

And was not such a transformation 
exactly what Jesus did see? As He 
gazed into the face of His disciple, 
changing, reforming, coarsening, turn- 
ing into something unspeakably malici- 
ous and fixed in evil, what was it He 
must have seen looking at Him out of 
the eyes of Judas? 

Not the soul of the unworthy disciple, 
black and hostile though it might be. 
No; what He saw was the baneful, 
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malevolent glare of an enemy far more 
ancient and evil than Judas Iscariot: 
the “prince of this world” whom He had 
come to dethrone, and with whom He 
was to come to grips that night; the 
enemy who was a “murderer from the 
beginning”, and who now was looking 
at Him out of the eyes of Judas Iscariot 
with murderous, implacable hatred. It 
was to this enemy rather than to Judas, 
His Apostle, that His calm, quiet, but 
defiant words were directed: ‘What 
thou doest, do quickly!” 

But when a few hours later He meets 
Judas again at the Garden of Olives, 
and is greeted with the traitor’s kiss, 
He speaks not to the demon, but to 
Judas, His friend—calls to him across 
the abyss that separated their two wills, 
“Friend, whereunto art thou come? 
Judas, dost thou betray the Human 
Being with a kiss?” 

But is it not strange, if we stop to 
think, that the sign agreed upon by the 
traitor and the priests was this very 
kiss? It can hardly mean anything but 
that the ordinary way Our Lord greet- 
ed His Apostles after an absence—even 
for only a few hours—was with a kiss; 
otherwise it would not have served the 
traitor’s purpose. The realization of 
this fact comes upon us with a kind of 
shock; it is something strange and 
almost unwelcome to our cold northern 
ways and the too frigid halo we all too 
often wish to put upon our Blessed 
Lord. But what a revelation it gives 
us, when we try to think of it more 
carefully, of the human nature of the 
One who called Himself by preference 
“the Human Being!” 

And then, the knell of friendship 
sounding through the calm, sad words 
of Christ: “Friend, what have you come 
to? Judas, would you betray the 
Human Being with a kiss?” 

“Friend”, — across the abyss that 
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separated them, Judas was still “friend,” 
to Jesus Christ; unbeliever, traitor, 
possessed by the devil, there still was 
something in the renegade Apostle 
worthy of the kindness of Christ. 
“What have you come to?” On the 
surface, the question might seem as 
simple and ordinary as the kiss that 
evoked it. “What brings you here? 


- What is your errand tonight?” But 


Judas knew there was a deeper mean- 
ing in His Master’s simple words, as 
there was a deeper meaning in his own 
hasty kiss. “Look about you! Make 


sure of where you are! See the depth 
to which you have descended,—that 
you may rise, and return to your 
Father’s house!” And then, as though 
enforcing this appeal: “Judas, would you 
betray the Human Being with a kiss?” 

How gently yet how intimately does 
Christ speak to His betrayer,—‘as a 
friend to a friend.” And how different 
His attitude to Judas from the majestic 
defiance He showed the Sanhedrin, or 
the cold contempt He gave to Herod, 
or the suggestion of respect and liking 
He showed to Pontius Pilate! 


Not Himself 


It is a natural human tendency to overlook debts, as the following anecdote 


illustrates: 


Grogan was dying, and he called upon his wife and children to listen to 


his last instructions. 


“There’s Finnerty,” he said, “he owes us ten dollars.” 
“Tis a blessed thing,” said Mrs. Grogan, “that you still have the use of your 


senses.” 


“And there’s Gilligan. He owes us fifteen dollars.” 

“How wonderful to hear the poor man speakin’ so sensible.” 

“And don’t forget,” said Grogan, “we owe four dollars to the butcher.” 
“Oh!” cried Mrs. Grogan in tears, “Will you listen to the man ravin.’” 


Family Disa greement 


A young fellow we heard about recently caused considerable embarassment 
to his family by showing up at a neighbor’s front door one morning and asking 
if he could have a look at the dining-room rug. It seems this eight-year-old 
and his family had paid a friendly call on this particular neighbor the night 
before, and when the lady of the house heard the strange request, she led her 
small visitor into the dining room with some degree of wonderment. 

The moppet gazed at the dining-room rug for some moments in silence; then 
he made the shattering remark: 

“It doesn’t make me sick.” 


The Latest for Destruction 


A cheerful thought is contained in a recent release of the U. S. Chemical 
Warfare Service. The release describes a new, innocent-looking crystalline poison, 
the most potent’ ever known to man. It is so powerful that one seven-millionths 
| of a gram—a quantity too small to see—is enough to kill a man. One gram 
would be sufficient to kill 7,000,000 human beings, and an ounce could kill 
180,000,000. A quantity of this poison about the size of a small cube of butter 
would be enough to kill every living person in the United States and Canada. 
; Comment: Atomic Bomb, move over! 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On Being Alone 


One of the features of being a shut-in that makes this lot hard is the fact 
that shut-ins, unless they are hospitalized or in institutions, have so little 
communication ‘with one another. The only people they ever see are healthy 
people, who, no matter how sympathetic and helpful, can only with great 
difficulty grasp the shut-in’s point of view or understand what he is going 
through. Well people have problems, but they can always find someone with 
whom to discuss them. Young mothers can ask their older neighbors for advice 
on some point in the rearing of children; business men can go to their friends 
in business; professional people can hold consultations in special emergencies. 
But the shut-in usually has to bear his burden and solve his problems without 
an opportunity of discussing them with others who are suffering in the same way. 


Sometimes this becomes even more difficult to bear because the healthy people 
around the shut-in are constantly bringing up their own problems and their 
worries in the presence of the shut-in. They do so even with a patronizing 
air, as of one saying to the shut-in: “Consider yourself lucky. You don’t 
have anything like the terrible troubles that we well people have.” Many a 
shut-in has shown rare virtue in not giving in to the temptation to “tell off” 
such grumblers in no uncertain terms, and to let it be known that they would 
accept any number of problems if only they could be well again. 


To offset the loneliness that shut-ins feel over not being able to communicate 
with their fellow-sufferers, a wonderful organization has been founded in the 
city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It is called “The Apostolate of Suffering”, and 
its purposes are to keep sufferers in touch with one another, to help them, with 
the sympathetic approach that only the experience of pain can give, to spiritualize 
their lives, and to keep them mindful of the vast missionary fruits that suffering 
rightly borne can produce. The founder and director of the organization is 
Miss Clara Tiry, 1551 North 34th Street. By dropping a card to her, or 
having friends do so in their name, many shut-ins will find themselves admitted 
into a wide circle of friends who are bound together by their mutual suffering. 
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The Morale Boosters 


A satire on how America likes to lump all religions together, pat 
them on the back with a detached smile, and send them forth “to 


boost morale.” 


E. F. Miller 


THERE is a college over there in the 
Eastern part of the United States (my- 
self, I am from the broad, open spaces 
of the middle West) which is known 
as Harvard college. It was named after 
a gentleman, John Harvard, who lived 
many years ago and who had something 
to do with the founding of the institu- 
tion. His statue in stone stands on the 
campus for the purposes of dulia if not 
hyperdulia to be rendered by the young 
blades who in the interests of higher 
education live in its shadow and im- 
bibe inspiration from its heroic stature 
(stature here being used in the meta- 
phorical sense.) It is doubtful whether 
Mr. Harvard, were he living today in 
the environs of Cambridge, would ap- 
preciate this manner of honoring his 
person and perpetuating his memory. 
He belonged to a time that believed 
statues to. be graven images in the 
Biblical sense and therefore not to be 
so much as mentioned amongst true 
believers. However, he might be pacified 
in the knowledge that no candles are 
ever burned before his likeness and no 
feast day has as yet been established 
in reverence to his name. 

John Harvard is dust and ashes now, 
and all that remains of him besides 
the dust and ashes in the grave and 
the statue on the campus is the spirit 
with which he aromatised and impreg- 
nated his school. And that spirit is none 
other than a deep religious spirit. Of 
course, most people, particularly those 
who live west of the Alleghanies, do 
not associate the word Harvard with 


religion when they read the word in 
the newspapers. Rather, the word con- 
jures up in their imagination young 
men whose fathers are millionaires, or 
hope to be millionaires, secret societies 
and closed corporations, pots of gold 
and an aristocracy that speaks with an 
English accent. Ordinary people can be 
forgiven their judgment for the simple 
reason that they have never drunk in 
the spirit of Harvard. They have never 
even seen Harvard college or attended 
any of the football games that are play- 
ed with Yale and Princeton. What then 
could they know about the place ex- 
cept what they hear by rumor? Most 
ordinary people do not have many 
Harvard college graduates amongst their 
close acquaintances. 

The fact that John Harvard still 
lives at Harvard in the spirit which he 
sponsored is proved by the noble ges- 
ture that his college made to religion 
shortly after the second world war 
broke out. The chaplains of the United 
States army were invited to the sacred 
and tradition-redolent halls and dorm- 
itories, to the class rooms and gym- 
nasia in order to take a course in how 
to be a good chaplain and best improve 
morale amongst the troops whom they 
would serve on fronts the world over. 
Whether or not the institution received 
emolument from the government for 
the use of its buildings is beside the 
point. What is money in the face of 
so noble a deed as favoring religion 
insofar as the ministers of religion are 
favored? Mere whey and chaff. John 
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Harvard would have smiled benignly 
could he have been present at the sign- 
ing of the articles that made of his 
college a seminary for warriors. 

The wonderful part of the project 
was that all religions were to take the 
course together. Methodists, Episcopal- 
ians, Lutherans (of all synods), Dis- 
ciples, Nazarenes, Unitarians, Christian 
Scientists, Baptists, Church of the Open 
Doorists, Spiritualists, Congregational- 
ists, Calvinists, Swedenborgians, Zwing- 
lians, Rabbis and countless others were 
to live, sleep, eat and study together 
like one happy family, all for the pur- 
pose of learning how to be good chap- 
lains. In fact, caution was exercised that 
not too many ministers of the same 
persuasion occupied the same room in 
the dormitories set aside for them. (Due 
to the lack of space six or seven chap- 
lains had to live in the same apartment.) 
It was felt that the fellowship engender- 
ed by the close association of men of 
contradictory beliefs would destroy pre- 
judices and antipathies, and perhaps 
later on make it easy for them to ex- 
change pulpits, and even if necessary 
substitute for one another in the con- 
ducting of Sings and Bible Readings. 
Emphasis was laid on the principle 
that it was not the desire of the au- 
thorities ever to cause a man to violate 
his conscience and to do that which 
within himself he considered wrong. 
But at the same time there was too 
much misunderstanding amongst in- 
telligent and educated people. It might 
be that this system would remove that 
misunderstanding. 

That the program as set up by 
the officials brought together men of 
divergent viewpoints and molded them 
into a colorful corps (known in gov- 
ernment circles as Ch. C.) cannot be 
doubted. Baptists, North and South, 
were seen eating together at the same 
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table; Lutherans of the Missouri Syn- 
od were noted walking down the street 
from Perkins hall arm in arm with 
brethren from the Wisconsin synod; 
Reformed chaplains were observed 
thoughtfully sipping a glass of lemon- 
ade with High-Church Anglicans. First 
names were exchanged and snapshots 
of the children and the wife at home 
were freely handed around for the in- 
spection and admiration of roommates. 
There was even the case, duly reported 
in the files, of one chaplain turning to 
another (both were writing to their 
dear ones at the time, and both were of 
different faiths) and of asking him in 
a spirit of exemplary fellowship and 
harmony how a certain word was spell- 
ed which he wished to use in his letter. 
It seems that the word about which he 
desired information was physical, and 
he was wondering whether it be- 
gan with an “f” or what. His companion 
gladly supplied him with the proper 
spelling. But it makes little difference 
what the subject of the conversation 
was. The point is that the two men were 
able to pool their information, to dis- 
cuss controversial matters and to ap- 
preciate one another’s difficulties with- 
out flying at each other’s throat in a 
frenzy of dogmatic righteousness as 
might have happened a couple of hun- 
dred years before. There is special 
Significance in this trivial incident when 
one realizes that the chaplain who sought 
the information was a captain with 
some months of experience in the field 
behind him, and who was earning more 
than two hundred dollars a month, while 
his companion was only a first lieutenant 
who had just entered the Ch. C. and 
who rightly might have been looked 
upon as merely a neophyte or novice. 
Even the difference in rank was not 
enough to make the one see in the other 
anything less than a brother and a 
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preacher of the Gospel. 

The course that Harvard offered was 
difficult and rigorous, which was as it 
should be. War is no game for children, 
and chaplains should be made to see 
that more than anybody else. They had 
to be hard men, rugged men, men with 
endurance greater than that of the 
strongest of the soldiers. They had to 
be leaders rather than followers. Thus 
it was that they went through a strict 
regimen of map reading, military cour- 
tesy, military law, military finance, 
chemical warfare, graves registration, 
calisthenics and first aid. And almost 
every day they had a march, that is, a 
long hike through the streets of the 
nearby village in order that their mus- 
cles might be hardened against the day 
when they would be forced to walk 
long distances with their men. On one 
occasion this march was made while 
the chaplains wore gas masks. It was 
not easy. Quite the contrary. Many 
faces were covered with a cruel perspir- 
ation when the last half mile was com- 
pleted. No efforts were spared in mak- 
ing the weeks at Harvard as profitable 
as possible. 

The officer who gave the lectures 
and demonstrations in first aid was an 
old-time army doctor. His talks did not 
confine themselves to the dry proced- 
ure that must be followed in applying 
a bandage or in stopping a flow of blood. 
They branched out into other fields, 
particularly into general fields such 
as, when is a chaplain a good chaplain? 
He loved to recall the incident of the 
chaplain who was wont to offer his 
services to the medics (presumably in 
the thick of the battle) as a sort of 
nurse’s aide, not meaning of course 
that the young man was in any way 
feminine or effeminate, but that he was 
willing to serve as a clean up man, as 
a preparer of splints and dressings, as 


a stretcher bearer, indeed, in any ca- 
pacity that would help the doctors in 
relieving the wounded of their pains. 
The old doctor would always finish the 
recital of this inspiring story with the 
words, in effect: “Now, there was a 
chaplain.” Oftentimes the brothers who 
had listened with breathless atten- 
tion as the tale unfolded would break 
out in a cheer at its close, and mental- 
ly resolve to be like the model so bril- 
liantly painted by the instructor. 

An hour or so a day was given over 
to a practice known in the army as 
close-order drill, which consisted of 
marching up and down a field in the 
various formations that are proper to 
a military unit. In the beginning a few 
secular non-commissioned officers di- 
rected the drilling; but as the chaplains 
learned the system, they themselves 
took over and gave their own commands. 
Each day a different man would be 
appointed to put the troop or the com- 
pany through its paces. Here again the 
breakdown of prejudice was noticeable. 
At one moment a Salvationist would 
be the leader; at another moment, a 
Universalist; at still another moment, 
a Presbyterian. And all the chaplains 
who were in the troop or the company 
would follow their leader’s orders as 
though he had suddenly, been elected 
pope. One could almost sense the pres- 
ence of John Harvard on those dusty 
fields, prodding and pushing, cajoling 
and inspiring, urging one and all to do 
their best in the spirit of their school 
which one day would be their Alma 
Mater. 

However, it was at the end of the 
course that good fellowship and the 
spirit of John Harvard really came 
into their own to make all the hard- 
ships that were attendant on the train- 
ing during the previous weeks appear 
as nothing. Graduation was close at 
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hand. In another week or two the sol- 
dier-chaplains would be at their various 
stations putting into practice all that 
they had learned during their indoc- 
trination. Their diplomas would be in 
their barracks bag or on the wall of 
their homes as a lasting testimonial of 
the privilege that had been theirs, and 
the contacts that they had made 
would be in their memory, ever to be 
cherished and held dear. As was befitting 
not only the time, which was sacred 
by the very nature that it meant part- 
ing and separation, but also the men 
themselves, who wore on their lapels 
not crossed rifles or howitzers or any 
other insignia that connoted the shed- 
ding of blood but only crosses singling 
them out as chaplains and morale 
boosters, the officials thought it to be 
quite proper to have a common church 
service in which all differences would 
be forgotten and all chaplains would 
worship in a body and as one man. 
There was a beautiful church on the 
campus which belonged to one of the 
denominations; but one could not tell 
which denomination it was from view- 
ing the interior, for there was nothing 
more to the interior than pews and an 
open space in the front in which had 
been built a pulpit. It was an ideal 
church for the service that was planned. 

But everything did not go off quite 
as smoothly as the plans intended. 
There was one group of chaplains all 
of whom, yes, right down to the last 
man, protested that in taking part in 
such a service they would be going 
counter to their conscience. Calmly 
they were told that the service was to 
be undenominational; but they demand- 
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ed the program before they would 
commit themselves one way or the 
other. The officials could not very well 
drop them or excuse them, for they 
comprised a goodly number and their 
influence on the campus was fairly 
strong. For the moment it looked like 
a bad impasse. And then the spirit of 
fair play asserted itself. It was decid- 
ed that religion in the strict sense of 
the word would be removed from the 
program. A talk would be given by 
one of the chaplains on some ethical 
subject; hymns with spiritual content, 
like God Bless America, would be sung; 
prayers would be recited that met the 
approval of the dissident chaplains. 
And through it all the great organ would 
peal forth in joyous tones in thanks- 
giving for work well done. 


The service came off as amended and 
most of the chaplains attended. They 
were dressed in spotless pinks and un- 
wrinkled blouses, their insignia shining 
to the point of blinding brightness. In 
military formation they proceeded to 
the church, not a man out of step, the 
orders for right and left turns barked 
out sharply and obeyed with military 
preciseness and alacrity. The sight must 
have thrilled the civilians who saw the 
parade pass by. And the scene merited 
a long notice in the Chief of Chap- 
lain’s letter that came out the following 
month. But all that is only incidental. 
What is more to the point is this: Har- 
vard had once more come through. 
Good old Harvard! And John Harvard 
must have sunk down in his grave with 
a satisfying sigh. His work was going 
on. 


The best portion of a good man’s life is his little, nameless, unremembered 


acts of kindness and love—Wordsworth. 


It requires more character to bear good fortune than ill. 


—La Rochefoucauld 
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In the United States News of March 28, 
David Lawrence makes some striking ob- 
servations on what should be the proper 
function of religion and religious bodies in 
respect to the political and economic problems 
of the nation. The remarks are occasioned by 
a meeting sponsored by the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ (Protestant) recently 
held, in which 400 representatives (70 per 
cent of them laymen) of 28 denominations, 
thrashed out in open sessions some of the 
major issues of the day. While his specific 
comments on the meeting show Mr. Lawrence 
to be not too clear in his thinking as to how 
far questions of morality reach into the 
economic sphere (he deprecates the meeting’s 
discussion of whether profits are defensible in 
modern society as a topic outside the realm 
of religion and morals—an attitude which is 
itself very debatable), he nevertheless does 
draw a general conclusion that is not only 
sound, but an excellent apologia for practic- 
ally every social and public activity of the 
Catholic Church in the midst of society. He 
observes, for the benefit of the Federal Council 
of Churches, that it is the task of religion 
to teach spiritual understanding to individ- 
uals; to root selfishness out of individual 
hearts by bringing them the word of God; 
to make individuals think more of their church 
and to bring them closer to their spiritual re- 
sponsibilities as individuals. His words would 
have carried more weight if he had come right 
out with what we presume he meant: that the 
first responsibility of true religion is to help 
the individual to save his soul, the paramount 
business of his life, and that in so doing re- 
ligion will neither overreach itself into the 
field of politics nor fail to have a profound 
influence on all the political and economic 
issues of the day. 

*& 


This, anyway, is the exact motivation be- 
hind the structure and activity of the Catholic 
Church, despite the fact that she is so often 
accused of meddling in political and economic 
affairs. She is interested in the immortal souls 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


and the eternal happiness of individual men 
and women, not in wielding power over the 
nation as a whole nor over any segment of 
it, not in mass movements or unintelligent 
mob action. Every feature of her activity 
that is controverted and assailed by those who 
dislike and mistrust her can be seen, by an 
honest man, to spring from her desire “to 
teach spiritual understanding to individuals,” 
“to root out personal selfishness through the 
medium of the word of God,” in short, to 
help men and women to save their souls. 


* 

Take the major activities of the leaders ot 
the Catholic Church in recent times. Follow- 
ing the lead of the Popes, they are strong for 
social justice, living wages, decent working 
conditions, the recognition of the dignity of 
the laboring man, etc. Her enemies like to say 
that this is because she wants the allegiance of 
the masses; the truth is that she wants to 
save the souls of the individual working men 
who make up the masses and realizes that a 
decent living is necessary to make it possible 
for a man to take proper care of his soul. 
Many spiritual leaders of the Catholic Church 
interested themselves strongly in the free 
school bus question recently debated, urging 
voters to extend such public service to the 
children attending private as well as public 
schools. Behind that interest was not a desire 
to unite Church and State, but an intense 
concern for the souls of children, for whom 
any obstacle to a religious and moral educa- 
tion is a handicap that can have an effect 
on their happiness for all eternity, and, 
though incidentally, a bad effect on the wel- 
fare of society here on earth as well. 


*& 

The enemies of the Catholic Church raise 
a great cry against the Legion of Decency 
inaugurated by the bishops of the United 
States. They say it is an exercise of private 
censorship over the whole public; that it in- 
terferes with the progress of art on the screen; 
that it is an unwarranted invasion into the 
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field of public entertainment. The truth is 
that the Legion of Decency was solely inspired 
by the desire to protect the souls of individ- 
ual human beings from incentives to sin. 
Personal sin is to the Church the one great 
evil in the world and the source of innumer- 
able lesser evils, because it is that which 
causes the loss of the soul of the one who 
commits it; therefore whatever authority or 
influence she has to wield, she must wield 
to remove the dangers and occasions of per- 
sonal sin. She merely tells her children, 
through the Legion of Decency, that their 
souls are the most important things in the 
world. The same is true of her general laws 
prohibiting Catholics to read obscene books 
and magazines, or tracts that are written to 
ridicule or argue against faith, religion and 
morality. The only thing she is here interested 
in is the individual soul. If a soul wants to go 
to hell, or wants to be incited to sins of lust 
that will lead it to hell, or wants to read 
treatises against faith and religion that it is 
not prepared to analyze correctly and refute, 
the Church cannot stop it; but she can and 
must lay down the principles and rules that 
must be followed by those who want to save 
their souls. 


¥ 


A great many non-Catholics (and some 
poorly informed or disloyal Catholics) see 
in the stand ‘of the Catholic Church on birth- 
prevention a deep plot, a political maneuver, 
or an arrogant invasion into the private af- 
fairs of individuals. They refuse to see that 
in this, as in everything else, the primary con- 
cern of the Catholic Church is the personal 
welfare of individuals; that she has been com- 
missioned by her Founder to teach, uphold 
and inculcate morality, no matter how in- 
timate or personal the matter that raises a 
moral question, because the salvation of a 
soul is dependent on its observance, with 
God’s help, of the moral law that He made 
when He created mankind. Thus the motiva- 
tion behind the condemnation of birth-con- 
trol is very simple and clear: the practice is 
evidently contrary to the natural moral law 
of God; no soul can be admitted into heaven 
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that deliberately breaks the moral law and 
does not sincerely repent and amend; there- 
fore she is bound to preach, in season and 
out, that this moral law must not be broken 
by those who are seeking the happiness of 
heaven. Of course she recognizes that there 
are side issues involved: that breaking the 
moral law brings a train of evils and upsets 
into human society in this world, and she often 
points out those results; but her first concern 
is always the salvation of the individual soul. 
She also recognizes the fact that fidelity to 
the moral law brings its hardships and sacri- 
fices, and she is concerned about relieving 
them as much as possible by moral means; 
but she can never abandon the principle of her 
Founder, that the soul is far more valuable 
than the body, that winning heaven and 
avoiding hell is worth a great deal of hard- 
ship on earth, and that God’s goodness can 
be trusted not to demand too great a price 
from any soul that observes His law. 


What makes for much of the criticism of 
the Catholic Church is the fact that it is 
difficult for an agnostic, or a pagan, or even 
a modernistic Protestant, to understand that 
anybody can be so intensely interested in 
souls and eternity, when they themselves have 
abandonded or rejected all belief in such 
realities. It is hard for such people to accept 
the fact that the Catholic Church is primarily 
interested in souls; they are always looking 
for some other interest, some political am- 
bition, or worldly advantage, or personal ad- 
vancement, as the motivation behind her 
actions. That is why even her activities in be- 
half of social justice, and world peace, and 
clean entertainment, and sound family life, are 
looked upon askance; it simply will not be 
accepted that through all this the Church 
only sees the making of salvation easier for 
the children of God. We hope that David 
Lawrence will go farther, some day, than 
merely saying that religion should be interested 
primarily in the souls of people and in their 
doing the things that will safeguard their 
souls; we hope he will see that there is one 
religion whose every action can be explained 
by that principle alone. 


A Question of Taste 
A baby is born on the average of every three minutes in New York city. 
Naturally, a wide variety of names is given to these infants, some of them quite 
fanciful, as for instance the following recorded ones: Miracle, Precious, Darling, 


Lousy, Watermelon, Citronella. 


—Ave Maria 
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Growing in Importance 

An old tale relates how the Caliph 
of Baghdad while out hunting one day 
became separated from his party and, 
after wandering around the forest, 
thoroughly lost, ended up in a little hut 
deep in the interior. This hut was the 
home of a charcoal burner, and the poor 
man welcomed his sudden guest, and 
after the latter had warmed himself 
before the fire, even brought forth a 
bottle of wine. 

The Caliph, mellowed by the wine, 
decided to reveal his identity, but he 
thought he would do so gradually, so 
as not to frighten his host unduly. 

“T am a very distinguished man,” he 
said, “at the court of the Caliph in 
Baghdad.” 


The charcoal burner bowed humbly 
before his guest, and after a moment, 
during which the Caliph took another 
draught of wine, the latter spoke again. 

“T am really the most distinguished 
man of all the men in the Caliph’s 
court.” 

The poor laborer bowed most pro- 
foundly at this information, but said 
nothing. The Caliph took another 
drink of wine, and then said: 

“In fact, I am the Caliph himself!” 

At this the charcoal burner rose from 
his place, took the bottle of wine, and 
placed it on a shelf out of reach of his 
guest. 

“What is the meaning of your 
action?” asked the great man, indig- 
nantly. 

“Sir,” said the laborer, “You have 
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been advancing so rapidly that after 
the next draught of wine you will un- 
doubtedly be Mohammed, and after the 
fifth you might even be Allah Himself. 
My hut is far too humble a place to 
entertain Allah, so I am taking pre- 
cautions against that.” 


Legend of Loaves 

“T have plenty of work to do,” said 
the farmer to a group of his friends. “I 
must earn enough each day to buy five 
loaves of bread.” 

“Why do you require five loaves?” 
he was asked. 

“Out of those five loaves,” he re- 
plied, “one I keep, one I throw away, 
one I give back, and the fourth and 
fifth I lend.” 

“This is a fine puzzle,” his friends 
said, “and you must give us an explana- 
tion of your words.” 

“The meaning is very simple,” said 
the farmer with a smile. “The first 
loaf I keep—I eat it myself. The 
second I throw away—I give it to the 
poor, but whilst I do so, I remember 
the words of Holy Scripture: ‘Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, for after a long 
time thou shalt find it again.’ The 
third loaf I give back to my old father, 
for this is payment of a just debt for 
what he has given to me. The fourth 
and fifth loaves I lend to my children; 
I will expect them to repay me in my 
old age, when I am no longer able to 
work.” 

“Now we understand the meaning of 
your words,” said his friends, “and your 
wisdom is apparent to us.” 
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Time Table of the Spirit 


One of the tests of the genuineness 
of the true Christian spirit is the man- 
ner in which a person’s thoughts turn 
at various seasons of the year to the 
spiritual realities that are intimately 
connected with them. Your true Chris- 
tian instinctively associates the month 
of December with thoughts of Christ- 
mas; he is, almost without need of re- 
minders from others, accustomed to 
link up March with thoughts of Lent 
and Easter; he thinks of October as 
synonymous with “the month of the 
rosary.” Above all, the month of May 
brings and keeps before his eyes the 
name of Mary. 


This is one of the ways in which 
the religious spirit shows its vitality— 
that it can and does utilize the changing 
moods and seasons of nature to awaken 
patterns of spiritual thought. The man 
to whom December means only winter 
and October only fall and May only 
spring has neither permitted nor en- 
couraged the realities of religion to 
penetrate very deeply into his soul. 


There is no union of the material and 
the spiritual more natural than that 
between May and Mary. The very 
names are interchangeable. The mood 
of May is the mood of hope, and the 
maiden Mary is the Mother of Hope. 
A thousand traditions over a thousand 
years old have embedded themselves in 
the language and customs of every 
nation touched by Christianity that can 
unite thoughts of Mary with the 
thoughts of May. 





Pointed Paragraphs 


A good question for any professing 
Christian to ask himself, as a test of 
the depth of religion in his soul is this: 
Does May make me think of Mary, and 
act on the thoughts with special devo- 
tion and prayer? 


On Being a Beast 


A man has recently written a book 
that we hesitate to criticize because we 
know that it will be both coolly and 
hotly exposed as the self-revelations of 
a “sap” by practically everybody who 
can think and who has a place to write 
down his thoughts. In fact we have 
already seen it lampooned in a publica- 
tion notorious for its ability to acclaim 
claptrap as wisdom. There the reviewer 
is permitted to say: “In 30 years of 
reviewing I have seldom seen a volume 
that so patently spews arrogance or 
that is quite so generous with dogma- 
tism, lack of information or conceit.” 
Books that receive that kind of treat- 
ment from the “liberals” need no ex- 
posure from us. 

Sometimes, however, the lure is irre- 
sistible and the fun to be had too 
delectable to be foresworn. It is so 
with the book in question: Philip 
Wylie’s Essay on Morals. We are swept 
with internal laughter every time we 
recall the thesis that he offers to his 
readers, with solemn, almost apoplectic 
seriousness. Maybe a few of our read- 
ers will enjoy the laugh with us. Here 
is the thesis: 

“My thesis, offered in the spirit of 
science, begins and ends with the 
assurance that you, good reader, are 
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a beast, and so am I, and that we 

are nothing else.” 

It is difficult to resent being called 
a beast by a man who could write a 
sentence like that. We think too quick- 
ly of a certain four-legged animal that 
specifies his place in the world of beasts, 
though, when you stop to think about 
it, it is an injustice to the critter. Any- 
way, it’s the ass. If Mr. Wylie is only 
a beast, and insists on being an ass, 
why doesn’t he bray as befits his state, 
instead of writing “essays on morals”? 
Of all things—“morals”, the very con- 
cept of which indicates a power and a 
nature that belies identity or even simi- 
larity between man and beast. 

That such a writer goes on to “spew 
forth his arrogance” against religion, 
the Catholic Church, Popes, etc. can 
hardly disturb one. The only time an 
ass spoke in history it was to confirm 
a revelation of God to man. With all 
due reverence to the Scriptural ass, we 
think an ass has done it again. 


W hat Holds People to 
Religion 

A short phrase in a descriptive maga- 
zine article on a certain unimportant 
individual caught our eye recently and 
stuck in our mind long after we had 
read it. It said of the man that, having 
been brought up in a certain religious 
sect, he was no longer a member “be- 
cause the sermons drove him away.” 

The importance of this sentence lies 
in the fact that it represents the reaction 
of thousands of people whose religious 
training in certain sects has led them to 
go to church almost solely for the ser- 
mon, and who, when the sermons become 
boring or uninteresting, give up church 
services entirely. This leads to a still 
larger and more important thought, that 
any religious sect that depends, for the 
loyalty of its followers, solely on human 


preaching, is bound to decay and dis- 
appear. It is not the religion that Christ 
founded, which is to endure to the con- 
summation of the world. 

Christ did stress preaching to His 
Apostles, but only as a means of intro- 
ducing people to a full participation in 
the realities of the religion He founded, 
which are not dependent for their ef- 
ficacy on any human element at all. 
Thus in the true Church of Christ, a 
person can at times find the preaching 
unsatisfactory, or ungifted in a human 
way. If he knows anything about his 
religion, he is not one who will ever 
have to say: “The preaching drove me 
away from my religion.” 

He knows that for him, the important 
things of religion are the Mass, Holy 
Communion, Confession, the other 
Sacraments that fit him both for living 
rightly and dying well; the liturgy and 
ceremonies of the Church, which preach 
in the beautiful language of imagery 
and symbol; above all, the real presence 
of Christ Himself in the tabernacle of 
every Catholic Church. 

This is not to say that sermons are 
unimportant in Catholic worship. They 
are a necessary means of introducing 
people to the greater things of religion, 
and a means of perfecting their apprecia- 
tion and realization. But poor sermons, 
no matter how deplorable an occurrence 
and how reprehensible in those who 
carelessly preach them, do not drive 
people away from the true religion be- 
cause there is so much more to hold 
them there. 


Trademark of Nonsense 


Some time ago The Liguorian pub- 
lished a short article analyzing a book 
called “The Ten Commandments.” It 
was shown to be full of poisonous pap, 
a ribald and childishly silly attempt 
to discredit the ten commandments as 
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moral norms of any value. The author 
was quoted to show the amazing amount 
of illiteracy he brought to his task 
and to warn people against a waste of 
time and money on him. 

Now the book is being given some 
high-powered advertising. Before us 
is a full page advertisement in a daily 
paper that speaks of it in the superla- 
tives one expects to find only in movie 
ads: “Every Phase of Human Behaviour 
Explained.” “A Vital Message for You.” 
“Twenty Years to Prepare.” ‘These 
Truths Must Not Die.” “A Treasure 
for your Library.” 


It sickens one to think of the ignor- 
ant and the unsuspecting who ‘will be 
moved by such advertising to put out 
$5.00 for this collection of anti-clerical, 
anti-moral, anti-social bilge. It is pub- 
lished by the Freethought Press Asso- 
ciation. Let that name be the trademark 
of nonsense to anyone who is interested 
in real thinking. 

“Crime” Campaign 

One of the major crusades with which 
the Milwaukee Journal spasmodically 
occupies itself is directed against gam- 
bling in any and all of its forms. Bingo 
and the slot machines in particular 
cause the Journal editorial writers to 
see red; give them half an opportunity 
and they proceed to worry the subject 
as a puppy might worry an old shoe. 

As long as the Journal was expressing 
its views as a matter of opinion, we 
found no room for a quarrel, inasmuch 
as it still remains true that you can’t 
quarrel with a man’s idiosyncrasies. But 
recently this highly respectable daily 
paper made one of those grand and 
sweeping statements by which an editor 
in his enthusiasm can betray a vast area 
of ignorance behind his facade of fac- 
tual knowledge. 

Said the Journal in the course of an 


editorial reiterating its unalterable op- 
position to that frightful perversion of 
human activity called bingo: “If gam- 
bling is wrong in itself, and there will 
be few who will deny it... .” 

We feel it our sad duty to puncture 
this good editor’s esteem by informing 
him that if he went to the trouble of 
taking an informal poll, he would be 
surprised at the numbers of people who 
would “deny it.” If he carries his con- 
tention to its natural conclusion, it 
would be a sin for a group of boys to 
play marbles “for keeps.” He would 
have to include the ancient sport of 
matching pennies in his condemnation, 
as well as flipping a coin to determine 
the choice of goals in a football game. 
Since he does not qualify his opposition 
to gambling in any way, the good man 
must be against any activity which in- 
volves the element of chance. Accord- 
ing to our dictionary, to gamble is to 
wager something of value upon a chance, 
and in a football game between two 
evenly matched teams the choice of 
goals is considered something of quite 
considerable value. 


Not only would the editor find opposi- 
tion to his sweeping statement on such 
counts as these, but further investiga- 
tion would reveal to him, perhaps to his 
great surprise, that 30,000,000 Catho- 
lics are in total disagreement with him 
as to whether gambling is intrinsically 
evil. The teaching of the Catholic 
church in regard to gambling, just as in 
regard to drinking alcoholic beverages, is 
that these actions in themselves are 
indifferent. They become bad only if 
they are indulged in without due mod- 
eration. 


Excessive gambling or gambling for 
such high stakes that the welfare of 
one’s family is placed in peril are wrong 
and sinful because they offend against 
charity and justice, and the Catholic 
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church never condones such excesses. 
But to say that gambling is wrong in 
itself; to accuse a man of a crime be- 
cause he enters into a friendly game of 
penny-ante or even (we dare to brave 
the Journal’s wrath) a session of bingo, 
borders on the ridiculous. 


As a concluding word, we might add 
that the sanctimonious air adopted by 
the Journal ill befits a paper which is no 
better and no worse than most other 
dailies in its efforts to keep the public 
conscious of sex by pin-ups and the 
other usual paraphernalia. At least some 
of the other papers are honest about it. 
What the Journal is doing carries with 
it just a little smack of hypocrisy. 


Bishop Without Belief 


We are informed that the British 
Anglican Bishop Barnes has published 
a new book in which he rehashes a good 
many of his old contentions, expressing 
strong disapproval of any and all be- 
lief in such religious truths as the vir- 
gin birth of Christ, the Resurrection, 
and the miracles worked by Our Lord. 
The bishop has been heard from before 
at various times, expounding his opin- 
ions along these and similarly unortho- 
dox lines, and his books never fail to 
capture a good press. In the same way 
an astronomer might gain fame by writ- 
ing a book in which he denied the ex- 
istence of the stars. 

It is not our concern here to take 


issue with the bishop in his contentions. 
The objections he raises to traditional 
articles of faith are far from new, and 
have been answered many times before. 


What we cannot help but wonder 
about is how our good Episcopalian 
friends must be affected by such an 
outburst from one of their leading 
bishops. It must be a source of em- 
barrassment to them, particularly if they 
are what is known as “high-church” in 
their religious beliefs and practices. We 
have known a number who in their be- 
liefs professed themselves to be very 
close to the Roman Catholic church, in 
all save the question of the Pope’s 
supremacy. They also anxiously pro- 
fessed a kind of unity in their own 
church, whereby they were subject in 
some measure to authority and to a 
common fund of religious truths. 


If Bishop Barnes can speak and write 
in such a way as to attack the very 
divinity of Christ, what becomes of that 
unity of belief? What becomes of 
authority? Is there no court of appeal 
wherein the individual Anglican or 
Episcopalian can satisfy his doubts and 
difficulties about what his church does 
teach and stand for and hold? 


It must certainly be a sad thing for 
the sincere and earnest followers of 
Christ in this denomination to behold a 
man among them, ordained as a guar- 
dian of the flock, yet driving his sheep 
away from their true shepherd. 


Solace 


An old lady in a county poor farm was always cheerful and smiling, despite 
the fact that she had not a penny in the world, and all her friends had deserted 


her and no longer came to see her. 
One day she was asked: 


“How can you be so cheerful? What have you got to be happy about?” 
“Well,” said the old lady, promptly, “I got two teeth left, and they hit.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


History of Heresies 
Chapter VI. Heresies of the Sixth Century 


The Acepbali and Other Sects: 

Of the heresies which disturbed the 
Church in the sixth century practically 
all were the offspring of the Eutychian 
heresy, for it was the Acephali, all of 
whom were Eutychians, who principally 
attacked the Catholics at this time. 
Technically, the Acephali are known as 
Monophysites, that is, believers in one 
nature in Christ. But because they 
separated themselves from their Bishop, 
Peter Mongus, who had usurped the 
See of Alexandria, and did not wish to 
follow either the Catholics or Mongus, 
they were called the Acephali, or leader- 
less. 

They did, however, recognize one 
Severus, a native of Pisidia, as their 
leader. Originally a heathen, it is 
believed that he never sincerely re- 
nounced heathen practices. For while 
practicing law at Berytus he was accus- 
ed of idolatry and magical arts; to 
escape the punishment due to his wick- 
ed life he pretended to embrace the 
Christian religion. He received baptism 
at Tripoli in Phoenicia. But eight days 
had scarcely elapsed before he forsook 
the Catholic communion and joined 
those who had separated from Mongus. 
Severus led a scandalous life; neverthe- 
less, he did not hesitate, in order to 
acquire authority for himself and his 
followers, to embrace the monastic life 
in Egypt under the Abbot, Nephalius. 
The Abbot, however, when he recog- 


nized him as an obstinate heretic, ex- 
pelled him from the monastery. 

Severus then betook himself to Con- 
stantinople where he became the 
leader of two-hundred monks and 
many other heretics, and along with 
them, caring little for laws or judges, 
committed many crimes. Anastasius, 
who was emperor at the time, connived 
with Serverus and his satellites, for he 
wished the decrees of the Council of 
Chalcedon to be abrogated. Thus en- 
couraged, Severus contrived to have 
Macedonius, Bishop of Constantinople, 
deprived of his See, and Timothy, a 
Eutychian, inserted in his place. 
Timothy then had Severus created 
Bishop of Antioch, after the emperor 
had expelled Flavian, the legitimate 
Bishop. On the very day he took pos- 
session of his See, Severus proclaimed 
an anathema against the Council of 
Chalcedon. 

Later the Acephali split into many 
sects. Some were called Jacobites after 
James, a Syrian monk and a disciple of 
Severus. He preached the Eutychian 
heresy in Armenia and Mesopotamia. 
Others were called Melchites, after the 
Syrian king, Melchi. The Jacobites 
taught the error of Eutyches, that the 
Divinity in Christ was liable to suffer- 
ing. To this they added other errors; 
the Armenians especially professed that 
the Word of God had not taken’ flesh 
from the Virgin, but, having been 
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changed into flesh, merely came from 
the Virgin. The Jacobites would not 
mix water with the wine in the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass; they observed the 
Jewish Pasch, would not adore the cross, 
and made the sign of the cross with only 
one finger to signify but one nature in 
Christ. They observed many other 
singular fasts and practices. 


Another sect was that of the 
Agnoetes, or the Ignorant; their leader 
was a certain Themistius, an Alexan- 
drian deacon. This follower of Euty- 
ches taught that because He was of one 
nature, composed of humanity and div- 
inity, Christ was ignorant of many mat- 
ters, not merely according to His 
humanity but even according to His 
divinity. He applied this especially to 
the day of judgment, arguing from the 
words of St. Mark: “Of that day or 
hour no one knows, neither the angels 
in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father 
only.” 


Two other sects, rising from the 
common stock of Eutychianism, should 
also be mentioned. They were known 
as the Corruptibles and the Incorrupt- 
ibles. The Corruptibles were led by a 
monk named Theodosius, who assigned 
to Christ a corruptible body. They 
erred, not because they said that the 
Word assumed a body in Christ, cor- 
ruptible by its very nature, and sub- 
ject to hunger, thirst and other annoy- 
ances, but because they claimed that 
Christ was of necessity subject to these, 
just as we are subject to them. It 
would, therefore, follow that even if 
he did not wish, he would still have to 
undergo them. Whereas it is the Cath- 
olic dogma that the sufferings which 
are the common lot of mankind—hung- 
er, fatigue, sorrows, and death—were 


accepted by the Word in the body of 
Christ, not from any necessity, as they 
are present in us—as the penalty of 
original sin—but of His own will, be- 
cause of the immense love which im- 
pelled Him to come in the likeness of 
sinful flesh that He might condemn 
and destroy sin in the flesh. 


The Incorruptibles had as their lead- 
er Julian of Halicarnassus. They as- 
serted that the body of Christ was of its 
very nature incorruptible, and entirely 
immune from any suffering, so that 
Jesus Christ actually never suffered 
hunger, thirst, fatigue or pain. And 
when the Gospels speak of Christ as 
being hungry, weary and so forth, they 
are describing only imaginary or ap- 
parent sufferings. For this reason, the 
sect of the Incorruptibles was also 
known as the Phantasiasts. It should 
be noted here that the Emperor, 
Justinian, fell into the error of the In- 
corruptibles. He even went so far as to 
issue an edict proclaiming that the body 
of Jesus Christ was incorruptible and 
attempted to force all the Bishops to 
subscribe to it. The Bishops consis- 
tently refused, however, though many 
of them were obliged to endure the 
rigors of exile because of their refusal. 
Anastasius, patriarch of Antioch, was 
especially zealous in refuting Justinian, 
even daring to write a learned and well- 
documented proof from the doctrine of 
the Fathers of the Church that the body 
of Christ was corruptible. For this bold- 
ness the emperor was considering send- 
ing Anastasius into exile, when death sud- 
denly overtook Justinian in November 
of the year 566. (Ed. Note: Historians 
dispute whether or not Justinian for- 
sook his errors and returned to the 
Church before his death). 
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Conducted by T. Tobin, 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH > 
Thomas Francis Woodlock, 1866-1946 


I. Life: 

Thomas Woodlock was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, on September 1, 1866. He received 
his education at the famous English College 
of Beaumount and at London University. In 
1892 he came to make his home in the United 
States. The following year he married Miss 
Josephine Byrne of Liverpool, England. His 
first employment was as a reporter on the 
Wall Street Journal. After three years as a 
reporter he entered business. From 1905 until 
1918 he was a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. President Calvin Coolidge ap- 
pointed him to a five year term on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1925. He has 
been the recipient of many honors. St. Francis 
Xavier College awarded him an honorary de- 
gree in 1905 and Fordham University in 1906. 
Notre Dame University conferred on him the 
Laetare Medal for his outstanding work as a 
Catholic layman in 1943. Even the non- 
Catholic world admired him, as is evident 
from the words of the New York Times: 
“Those who were privileged to know him were 
unfailingly impressed by the depth, solidity 
and range of his culture. Perhaps the most 
striking of all was the sense he gave his 
listeners of rare moral stature.” Thomas F. 
Woodlock died in 1946. 


II. Writings: 

Most of his writing has been in connection 
with the Wall Street Journal. He served the 
Journal as reporter, managing editor, and 
lastly as contributing editor. Much of his 
work appeared in the columns of this paper. 
He was always the profound Catholic Scholar 
who judged all men and events from the fixed 


standard of Catholic truth. He was a layman 
who was educated in theology and philosophy. 
His mind was often referred to as a library. 
His style called forth this praise from the 
New York Sun: “He wrote a graceful and 
fluent prose, seasoned with sound scholarship, 
yet neither ornate nor pedantic. He could be 
thorough without being dull; he could be 
analytical without being oracular.” 

His two published books on general topics 
show his reflections on life. Thinking It Over 
(McMullen) is a posthumous collection of 
his principal essays that appeared over the 
years in the Wall Street Journal. This book 
will be reviewed in the next issue of the 
Liguorian. His other book, The Catholic 
Pattern, is suggested for reading. 


III. The Book: 

In 1942 Mr. Woodlock brought out The 
Catholic Pattern (Simon and Schuster). It 
is a newspaper man’s account of the Catholic 
Church, which Mr. Woodlock, following 
Chesterton, calls The Thing. The first part 
is a learned yet simple view of the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the Catholic Church. In the 
second section the modern world is examined 
against the background of the Catholic Pat- 
tern of thinking and living. This is an excel- 
lent book for one who desires a better 
understanding of himself, his Faith and the 
modern world. The author’s spirit of faith is 
seen in the Credo that closes the book. He 
offers this profession of faith in a “sense of 
humble gratitude for the gift, the full meas- 
ure of which, it seems to me, is only now, 
in the late evening of my life, beginning to 
unfold in its incomparable richness.” 
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May Book Reviews 


Books for Children—In recent years Cath- 
olic authors have devoted much time and 
ability to the writing of books for children. 
These books are capable of doing’ much to 
counteract the harmful effects of so many 
comic books. On our desk are several 
samples. 

Jolly Jacob and Other Stories (Bruce, 95 pp., 
$1.50) is written by Monsignor John D. 
Fitzgerald. This is a collection of short tales 
that illustrate various points of Catholic 
doctrine and practice. The title is derived 
from the first story of a boy who became a 
saint by growing. until his head was in the 
sky, but his feet still remained on the ground. 
Other stories tell in a charming way of the 
good intention, confession and communion. 
One of the stories about a Chinese boy who 
was saved by the tin-foil collected by Amer- 
ican boys has a very modern touch to it. The 
story of the boy who liked to gather the auto- 
graphs of famous persons is very well told. 
Younger children will enjoy and be in- 
structed by these stories. Monsignor Fitz- 
gerald has the right feeling necessary for one 
who talks to children. 


Up the Shining Path (Bruce 173 pp., $2.00) 
by Sister Margaret Patrice tells the stories of 
ten young girls and women who became 
saints. The Saints come from various coun- 
tries, centuries and walks in life. They all 
had in common the desire to go Up the Shin- 
ing Path that led to holiness. Bernadette of 
Lourdes is the modern girl to whom Our 
Lady appeared as the Immaculate Conception. 
St. Joan of Arc is the warrior-saint who led 
the armies of France to victory. The early 
ages of the Church are represented by the 
young virgin-martyrs, St. Agnes and St. 
Dorothy. St. Elizabeth of Hungary is the 
Queen who became a great Saint. Sr. Mar- 
garet Patrice has narrated these lives of the 
Saints in a very interesting way. This book 
will appeal to girls in their early teens. 

Father Daniel A. Lord, S. J. has issued 
four picture books to be colored by the chil- 
dren. They are all published by The Queen’s 
Work and sell at ten cents a copy. They are 
large books, 14 by 11 inches. The Angel and 
the Imp at Play and The Angel and the Imp 
at Home show good conduct by boys and 
girls at play and at home. On one side the 
Imp suggests various things that he wants 
boys and girls to do. Across the page, the 


Angel teaches the children the correct thing 
to do. Four line verses bring out the point 
in question. Great Men and Women of the 
Bible is a paint book of the characters of the 
Old Testament. The Greatest Story contains 
episodes from the life of Christ. All four 
of these books are very clever and should 
prove interesting and instructive to the young- 
er children. Chents for Children (Queen’s 
Work, $.50) contains miscellaneous rhymes for 
the very young. It has excellent full color 
illustrations by Pelagie Doane. 


Religious and Catholic Action — There 
are many vague and half-formed ideas about 
Catholic Action. It is a term that is often 
used, but not always understood. Many 
excellent books and pamphlets on the sub- 
ject are appearing now, especially in other 
countries. Two French pamphlets by the 
Canadian Jesuit, Father Joseph Archam- 
bault, form the basis of the new pamphlet, 
The Religious and Catholic Action (St. Rose 
Convent, La Crosse, 239 pp., $1.00). The 
two authors, Father Stephen Anderl and 
Sister M. Ruth, have had wide experience in 
the direction of cells of Catholic Action. The 
purpose of the present book, as the title in- 
dicates, is to show the function of the religious 
in an essentially lay organization. The book 
is divided into three parts. The first section 
defines the role of the religious in the further- 
ing of the lay apostolate, and offers practical 
suggestions on the manner of assistance to be 
given. The second part of over 160 pages 
contains a collection of the principal pro- 
nouncements of the Popes and Bishops on 
Catholic Action. Often the complete texts 
are given, or at least generous excerpts. 
This is an excellent collection of the docu- 
ments that should be known by all who enter 
this work. The authors offer some very fine 
practical suggestions in the third part of the 
book. It consists of an outline for an ex- 
planation of Catholic Action, and practical 
points of indoctrination for the children in 
the apostolic spirit. The book is completed 
by a selective bibliography. This is a worth 
while book for all religious who are devoted 
to the instruction and formation of Catholic 
youth. 


Religious Vocation—With the coming of 
May, boys and girls are beginning to have 
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serious thoughts about their place in life. 
Today there are needed many more young 
men and women to fill the ranks of those who 
dedicate their lives to the direct love and 
service of God. Competent authorities esti- 
mate that an increase of 27% in the number 
of postulants to the sisterhood is necessary 
to maintain the present number of sisters 
and to allow for the normal expansion of 
their work. 


What is My Vocation? (St. Nazianz’s 
Press, 93 pp., $.25) is written by the in- 
defatigable Father Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. It 
answers forty questions about the nature, the 
signs and the obligation of following a re- 
ligious vocation. His introductory material 
on the importance of finding one’s right place 
in the world is of great value for the young. 
He holds that there is not a strict obligation 
to follow one’s vocation, but that there is 
great danger of unhappiness in not finding 
one’s true place. The answers are sound and 
clear. Some of the pictures seem to be taken 
from the manner of dress of the last century. 
The use of modern illustrations where the 
picture is obviously not an ancient classic 
would improve this booklet considerably. 

For the past nine years the Fathers at St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey have edited a booklet on 
vocations, Follow Christ. It consists of ar- 
ticles by members of various religious com- 
munities of priests, brothers and sisters. This 
is a booklet of 93 pages that sells for $.25 
a copy. The articles are accompanied by 
excellent photographs of various aspects of 
the work of each community. This lives up 
to the standard of previous issues. It is more 
specific than the previous one, which deals 
with the essentials of a vocation in a general 
way. 

Radio Replies has two very specific pam- 
phlets on the vocation to the sisterhood. Why 
a Mission Sister? (34 pp. $15) by Rev. 
M. D. Forrest, M.S.C., and Why a Hospital 
Sister (40 pp., $.15) are two eloquent pre- 
sentations of the advantages of these two 
forms of religious vocation. 


Come and See (Grail 75 pp., $.25) was pre- 
pared by the young monks at St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey. It shows a typical day spent by one 
who is preparing for the Benedictine priest- 
hood. It is well written in a modern racy 
style that appeals to the American boy. 


Five Great Catholics—In 1945 Father 
Thomas J. McCarthy, editor of the Los 
Angeles Tidings delivered a series of five 
talks on the Catholic Hour. The title, Saints 
for the Times, shows the purpose of the ad- 
dresses. The men are John Henry Newman, 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Thomas More and Matt Talbot. Each of 
them is a bearer of an important message for 
our times. This very penetrating series is 
published by Newman Bookshop at $.60 a 
copy. 


The Book of Job—The Book of Job 
(Sheed and Ward, 342 pp., $4.00) by Rever- 
end Edward J. Kissane, D.D., L.SS., is a 
revised reprint of the book first published by 
Brown and Nolan in 1939. The revision has 
improved the book, though the first printing 
was already a precious addition to any library 
of books dealing with the Scriptures. 

Father Kissane has given us a book which 
is invaluable both for the ordinary popular 
reader and for the profound scholar. For 
the ordinary reader he has provided a beauti- 
ful translation arranged in poetic fashion 
which, even in English, faithfully portrays 
the masterly rhythm of the original Hebrew 
which is one of the grandest examples of the 
beauty of this noble language. The simple 
explanation which is added is enough to 
make the book understandable and interesting. 

More copious and thoroughly scientific notes 
and discussions are provided here and there 
throughout the work. They will satisfy the 
more critical reader and yet may be read and 
understood or entirely skipped by the reader 
who is not particularly interested in the 
critical problems which Job presents. The 
translation and discussion of the famous text 
in Chapter 19, verse 25, will satisfy the most 
astute critic that Father Kissane is an able 
scholar. 


A Lecture to Unitarians—Toward the end 
of last year Father Francis X. Sallaway was 
asked to give a lecture on the Catholic Faith 
to a congregation of Unitarians. He has 
entitled this lecture, Father Sallaway’s 2nd 
Epistle to the Unitarians (Radio Replies 
Press, 21 pp., $.10). This is a straightforward 
account of the basic differences between the 
Catholic submission of the intellect to revealed 
truth and the Protestant selection of certain 
truths that his private judgment accepts. 
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Best Sellers 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published by ‘Best Sellers,” 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 


The Lincoln Reader—Angle 

Sisters of Maryknoll—Cogan 

Journey Through My Years—Cox 

In Him Was Life—Delaney 

In the Hands of the Senecas—Edmonds 

One Basket—Ferber 

From the Top of the Stairs—Finletter 

After Black Coffee—Gannon 

The Art of the Mystery Story— 
Haycraft 

Young and Fair is lowa—Hoffman 

In This Thy Day—McLaverty 

Grand Central—Marshall 

Under the Red Sun—Monaghan 

Behind the Iron Curtain—Moorad 

Eskimo Parish—O’Conxor 

Wayfarer’s Friend—Savage 


II. Suitable for adults only because of: 


A. Content and style too advanced for 


adolescents: 


The Shore Dimly Seen—Arnall 

Struggle for Freedom—Edmonds 

Under the Red Sea—Ellsberg 

Ten Seconds That Will Change Your 
Life—Falvey 

On Being Fit To Live With—Fosdick 

Two Clues—Gardner 

Blue Angels and Whales—Gibbings 

Small Town—AHicks 

Flight of the Swan—Hubbard 

After Hitler Stalin—Ingrim 

The Nuernberg Case—Jackson 

The Metropolitan Life—James 

Selected Letters of William Allen White 
—Johnson 

The Case of Earle Stanley Gardner— 
Johnston 

The Thresher—Krause 

Pearl Harbor—Morgenstern 

New Guinea Headhunt—M ytinger 

Religion in Public Education—Thayer 

When the Going Was Good—Waugh 

The Rape of Palestine—Ziff 


B. Immoral incidents which do not inval- 


date the book as a whole: 
The Angelic Avengers—Andrezel 


Blood Brother—Arnold 

The Clever Sister—Banning 

Seeing Things—Brown 

This is the Story—Cohn 

Dulcimer Street—Collins 

Go-Devil—Eyssen 

Mrs. Mike—Freedman 

Command Decision—Haines 

Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House 
—Hodgins 

Waltz Into the Darkness—Irish 

Through Russia’s Back Door— 
—Lauterbach 

Devil By the Tail—Moffett 

The Wild Yazoo—M yers 

Send Me An Angel—Nisbit 

Lydia Bailey—Roberts 

Not So Wild a Dream—Severeid 

Dunkereley’s—Spring 

The Show Piece—Tarkington 

The Light Heart—Thane 

When I Was a Child—Wagenknecht 

The Walls of Jericho—Wellman 





II. Unsuitable for general reading but per- 


missible for discriminating adults: 
Joan of Lorraine—Anderson 
A Room on the Route—Blunden 
Look South to the Polar Star—Cahill 
The Butterfly—Cain 
Mountain Time—DeVoto 
City in the Sun—Kehoe 
Critics and Crusaders—Madison 
The Meeting of East and West— 

Northrop 


IV. Not recommended to any class of 
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readers: 


Forlorn Sunset—Sadleir 

Angel’s Meal—Abelson 

New Life of Mr. Martin—Briffault 

Cider From Eden—Bruff 

Steppenwolf—Hesse 

The Hands of Veronica—Hurst 

Treatise on the Gods—Mencken 

Human Destiny—du Nouy 

The Two Worlds of Johnny Truro— 
Sklar 

The Wayward Bus—Steinbeck 














“Mayn’t I be a preacher when I grow up?” 
asked the small boy. 

“Of course you may, my pet, if you want 
to,” his mother replied. 

“Yes I do. I s’pose I’ve got to go to 
church all my life, anyway, and it’s a good 
deal harder to sit still than to stand up and 
holler.” 

® 

“Cup o’ tea, weak,” said a customer at a 
London coffee stall. When the decoction was 
brought to him he eyed it critically. 

“Well, what’s wrong with it? You said 
weak, didn’t you?” 

“Weak, yes,” was the reply, “but not 
*elpless.” 

® 

“Well, Bill,” asked a neighbor, “I hear the 
boss has a fever. How’s his temperature 
today ?” 

The hired man scratched his head and de- 
cided not to commit himself. 

“*Tain’t fer me to say,” he replied. 
boss died last night.” 

e 

A man walked into the grocery store. “I 
want all the rotten eggs you have,” he de- 
manded. 

“What do you want with stale eggs?” asked 
the clerk. “Are you going to see the new 
comedian at the theater tonight?” 

“Sh-sh-sh,” hissed the buyer nervously, “I 
am the new comedian.” 

® 

After having listened, at a Christmas din- 
ner, to Jones’ stale jokes, Smith said: “I say, 
Jones, the Christmas turkey is luckier than 
we are.” 

“In what way?” 

“He isn’t stuffed with chestnuts until after 
he is dead.” 


“The 


) 

“Once a friend of mine and I agreed that it 
would be helpful for each of us to tell the 
other all our faults.” 

“How did it work?” 

“We haven’t spoken for five years.” 


Lucid Jutervals 


“T tell you,” the old lady was saying firmly 
to the bell boy, “I will not have this room. 
I’m not going to pay good money for a closet 
with a folding bed. If you think that just 
because I’m from the country—” 

“Get in, lady, get in,” the bellboy inter- 
rupted wearily. “This isn’t your room. It’s 
the elevator.” 

e 

The fat lady wedged herself in the bus, 
and fumbled for her purse in her coat pocket 
to pay her fare. She struggled and struggled, 
and a man standing next to her suddenly 
handed her a nickel. “Take this lady,” he 
said unhappily, “and pay your fare. I’m 
getting tired of you seeiieaae and unbutton- 
ing my vest.” 

e 

In an English political meeting one of the 
candidates patriotically orated: “I was born 
an Englishman, I have lived an Englishman, 
I hope I shall die an Englishman.” From 
the back of the hall, in an unmistakable 
accent, came the question, “Mon, hae ye no 
ambeetion ?” 

e 

A screwball raced into a barber shop. 

“Gimme a haircut,” he ordered. “And make 
it snappy.” 

“Certainly,” replied the barber. 
right down here.” 

“Never mind,” said the nut. “I’ll stand.” 


“Just sit 


“Come, come,” smiled the barber. “Why 
don’t you sit down?” 
“I’m sorry,” explained the nut. “But I’m 


in a hurry!” 
° 

Judge—“You say the unwritten law would 
have justified you in killing Mr. Cohen, and 
you had pulled a gun on him. Yet you did 
not fire. Why?” 

Mr. Goldstein—“Vell, Judge, vhen I pointed 
my pistol at him he says, ‘How much you 
vant for that gun?’ I esk you, Judge, how 
could I kill a man vhen he vas talking busi- 
ness?” 
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Invitation 


The Liguorian has announced that its subscription price goes 
to $2.00 a year on June 1, 1947. However, all old subscribers 
are being given the option, and even the invitation, to extend 
their subscriptions for as many years as they wish at the old 
price, if this is done before June 1. They may also send in new 


subscriptions for friends and relatives at the old price until 
that time. 


There are thousands of subscribers who have belonged to 
The Liguorian’s circle of “lovers of good reading” for many 
years. None of these need be forced to pay the new price for 
many years to come. After June 1, a six year subscription will 
cost $10; up to that time it may still be had for $5. 


The investment that present readers may thus make in 
future Liguorians will be used as soon as possible to enlarge 
and improve the magazine so that it will continue to attract 
new readers even more than in the past, and thus carry on 
financially and remain in the top rank of Catholic organs of 
thought and entertainment. 


Whether your subscription is due to expire or not, you are 
urged to extend it now. During the month of May all sub- 
scribers will receive a self-addressed envelope and form that 
may be used for that purpose. The return must be posted not 
later than May 31, 1947. 





Motion Picture Guide 





UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Week 


Blaze of Noon 


Previously Reviewed 


Affairs of Geraldine, The 

Angel and the Badman 

Anna and the King of Siam 

Beauty and the Bandit 

Beginning or the End, The 

Blondie’s Big Moment 

Born to Speed 

Boston Blackie and the Law 

Bringing Up Father 

Cage of Nightingales, A 
(French) 

Calendar Girl 

Captains Courageous (Re-Issue) 

Code of the West 

Colorado Serenade 

Courage of Lassie 

Crime Doctor’s Man Hunt 

Dangerous Millions 

Death Valley 

Dangerous Money 

Devil on Wheels, The 

Devil’s Playground, The 

Driftin’ River 

Fabulous Dorseys, The 

Falcon’s Adventure, The 

Faithful in My Fashion 

Farmer’s Daughter, The 

Fighting Frontiersman, The 

Fool’s Gold 

Gallant Bess 

Galloping Thunder 

Gallant p Mover 

Gas House Kids 

Gentleman Joe Palooka 

Ginger 

Gunman’s Code 

Heldorado 

Home in Oklahoma 

If ’'m Luck 

I Live as I Please (Italian) 

Yll Be Yours 

It Happened in Brooklyn 

It’s Great to Be Young 

Jolson Story, The 

Landrush 

Last Frontier Uprising 

Law of the Lash 

Lone Star Moonlight 

Love Laughs at Andy Hardy 

Magic Bow, The 

Man from Rainbow Valley, The 

Margie 

Michigan Kid 

Mighty McGurk, The 


r. Hex 
My Brother Talks to Horses 


*Neath Canadian Skies 


O.S.S. 

Out California Way 
Outlaw of the Plains 
Overlanders, The 

Over the Santa Fe Trail 
Pilgrim Lady, The 

Raiders of the South 
Rainbow Over the Rockies 
Riding the California Trail 
Rio Grande Raiders 


St. Therese of Lisieux 
(Re-Issue 

Santa Fe Uprising 

Schrammeln (German) 
ocking Miss Pilgrim, The 

Silver Range 

Sinbad the Sailor 

Singin’ in the Corn 

Song of Scheherazade 

Song of the Sierras 

Song of the South 

South of the Chisholm Trail 

Spook Busters 

Stagecoach to Denver 

Story of the Pope, The 

Sweetheart of Sigma Chi 

Terror Trail 

That Texas Jamboree 

That Way With Women 

Thirteenth Hour 

Three Little Girls in Blue 

Till the Clouds Roll By 

Trail to San Antone 

Trail Street 

Trap, The 

Trigger Fingers 

Tumbleweed Trails 

Under Arizona Skies 

Unexpected Guest 

Vacation Days 

Valley of Fear 

Vigilantes of Boomtown 

Wake Up and Dream 

West of the Alamo 

Wild Country 

Wild West 

Yearling, The 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 
Adventuress, The 
Cynthia’s Secret 
Her First Affair (French) 
I Cover Big Town 
Macomber Affair, The 
Millie’s Daughter 
Pursued 


Previously Reviewed 
Accomplice 
Alias Mr. Twilight 
Backlash 
Beast With Five Fingers, The 
Beat the Band 
Bedelia 
Before Him All Rome Trembled 
(Italian) 
Betty Co-ed 
Big Town 
Blind Spot 
Boomerang 
Boomtown (Re-Issue) 
Brasher Doubloon, The 
Brief Encounter 
Brute Man 
California 
Chase, The 
Child of Divorce 
Cigarette Girl 
Cloak and Dagger 
Cluny Brown 
Danger Street 
Danger Woman 
Dark Mirror, The 





WELLINGTON PRINTING CO, 


Dead Reckoning 
Deception 


Decoy 

Dick Tracy versus Cueball 

Drifting Along 

Easy Come Easy Go 

Fabulous Suzanne, The 

Flight to Nowhere 

Great Waltz, The (Re-Issue) 

Hannerl und ihre Liebhaber 
(German) 

Henry the Fifth 

Her Sister’s Secret 

High School Hero 

Hollywood Bound 

In Fast Company 

Invisible Informer, The 

It Happened on Fifth Avenue 

It’s a Wonderful Life 

I’ve Always Loved You 

I Was a Criminal (formerly 
Passport to Heaven) 

Johnny O’Clock 

Killers, The 

Ladies’ Man 

Lady in the Lake 

Lady Luck 

Les Miserables (French) 

Little Miss Iodine 

Locket, The 

Lone Wolf in Mexico, The 

Magnificent Doll 

Man from Morocco 

Missing Lady, The 

Mr. District Attorney 

My Darling Clementine 

My Favorite Brunette 

Mysterious Intruder 

Nobody Lives Forever 

Nocturne 

One Exciting Week 

Perfect Marriage, The 

Plainsman and the Lady, The 

Queen of the Amazons 


ge in Heaven (Re-Issue) 
Razor’s Edge, The 
Red House, The 
Renegade Girl 
Return of Monte Cristo, The 


San Quentin 

Sea of Grass 

Secret Heart, The 

Secrets of a Sorority Girl 
Secret of the Whistler 
Shadowed 

Sin of Harold Diddlebock, The 
Smash Up 

So Dark the Night 

Stairway to Heaven 

Stallion Road 

Stormy Waters (French) 
Strange Journey 

Strange Voyage 

Strange Woman, The 
Suddenly It’s Spring 

Susie Steps Out 

Swell Guy 

That Brennan Girl 

Time of Their Lives, The 
Time, the Place, the Girl, The 
Undercover Maisie 
Undercurrent 

Wanted for Murder (British) 
White Tie and Tails 

Wife Wanted 

Years Between, The 





